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THE FIFTH CENTENARY OF 
THE BIRTH OF JEROME SAVONAROLA 


IVE HUNDRED YEARS AGO, on the twenty-first of Sep- 
tember, 1452, Jerome Savonarola was born in the ancient 
Italian city of Ferrara. A stronghold of Renaissance pomp 
and grandeur, Ferrara was the capital of the House of 

d’Este, generous sponsors of Italian culture and pagan learning, and 

gracious hosts who entertained at their lavish court an elegant suc- 
cession of prelates and emperors, princes, and popes. It is interesting 
to note in passing, that the two most illustrious personages whom 

Ferrara has given to history were both contemporaries and both 

Dominicans: Jerome Savonarola, and the eminent theologian, who 

himself bears the name of the city, Francis Silvester Ferrariensis, one 

of the greatest commentators of St. Thomas Aquinas, and the fortieth 

Master General of the Order of Preachers. 

Although Savonarola passed his youth in Ferrara, and his early 
Dominican years at Bologna, his name is inseparably associated with 
the majestic Tuscan city of Florence. Beautiful Florence, bestriding 
the Arno in the shadow of the Apennines, was the scene of his preach- 
ing triumphs, and of his zealous struggle for moral reform and spir- 
itual revival ; it was the dismal setting for his tragic fall and inevitable 
destruction, for his venomous persecution and brutal end. His memory 
still lingers among Florentine treasures of art and sculpture which 
bear the titles of such immortals as Giotto, Ghiberti, Della Robbia, 
Fra Angelico, Michelangelo; his dynamic spirit still hovers above the 
pulpits and altars of San Marco, Santa Maria Novella, and the 
Duomo. His specter seems to haunt the graceful tombs of Giuliano 
and Lorenzo de’ Medici, and his long shadow is cast across the pol- 
ished pages of Pico della Mirandola and the unprincipled invocations 
of Machiavelli. In the annals of Florentine sanctity, his name is still 
mentioned with such holy people as St. Antoninus, St. Philip Neri, 

















264 Dominicana 
and St. Catherine de Ricci. After five centuries, Savonarola is still 
the first citizen of the Florentine Republic; in stature he towers above 
all the other artists and statesmen, saints and sages, who graced the 
rich piazzas of fairest Florence. Savonarola’s sublime and indomitable 
spirit is the dominant pulse in the rhythm of Florentine culture which 
has enchanted the ages. 


After four and a half centuries, Florence has not forgotten the 
holy Dominican whom she burned and whose ashes she cast as refuse 
upon the flowing waters of the Arno. On May 23, the anniversary of 
Savonarola’s death, Florence commemorated the fifth centenary of his 
birth with extraordinary solemnity. The entire ceremony bore the 
aspect of reparation to the memory of Savonarola on behalf of the 
Florentines who betrayed his beneficence. Florence recalled with 
shame how bereft she is even of the tomb of her Fifteenth Century 
Republican; Scipio Africanus’ wrathful reprobation falls fittingly 
from Savonarola’s lips: “Ungrateful country, thou shalt not even 
possess my bones!” 


The festivities began in the ancient Palazzo Vecchio, the town 
hall of Florence, where the Provincial of the Dominicans celebrated 
Mass in the Capella dei Priori, the scene of Savonarola’s last Mass 
and Communion on the morning he was led to execution. Present in 
the chapel, which had been specially rededicated for the occasion, were 
the Priori or Communal Council, the successors of the city officials 
who condemned Savonarola, along with many ecclesiastical and civic 
dignitaries. Following the ceremonies at the Palazzo Vecchio, a great 
procession made its way to Savonarola’s own Convent of St. Mark, 
where the mayor of the city addressed the assembled throng. All 
walked in the procession: no automobiles were used. nor were there 
any refreshments, out of respect for the austerity of Savonarola, and 
in keeping with the sober character of the occasion. At St. Mark’s, the 
Dominicans arranged a great display of documents and relics of 
Savonarola. 

In the afternoon, the Dominican Friars and children formed 
another procession which left St. Mark’s and passed through the 
center of the decorated city, bearing one of Fra Angelico’s famous 
paintings of the Crucifixion, which Savonarola took with him on 
preaching tours. Five hundred children marched in the pageant, 
dressed, as in the days of Savonarola, in white tunics and carrying 
little crosses and olive branches, the symbols of faith and peace. The 
children sang ancient hymns which St. Philip Neri had put to music. 
The Assessor of Fine Arts of the city of Florence spoke to the chil- 
dren, and the mayor received the Dominicans in the Salone del Cinque- 
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cento, constructed at Savonarola’s wish to accommodate the Great 
Council, one of the first types of authentic democracy to appear any- 
where in the world. 


The day closed with a great popular demonstration in the Piazza 
della Signoria. The venerable Palazzo Vecchio was magnificently illu- 
minated. From the four corners of the city, men came with torches to 
pay homage to Savonarola; accompanied by the sombre cadence of a 
band of drummers, they gathered about a stone in the middle of the 
square which marks the spot where the immortal preacher was burned. 
After an oration by the mayor, the great bell of the D’Arnolfo Tower 
tolled for five minutes in a tribute of reverence and affection for 
Savonarola and the two Dominicans who perished with him. Thus do 
the Florentines who killed him remember him. 


Fra Jerome Savonarola, born at Ferrara five hundred years ago, 
would live to sway the foundations of Christendom with the thunder 
of his speech, and thrill the Florentine multitudes with the splendor 
of his sanctity ; he would be known to posterity as a fascinating char- 
acter of the Renaissance, and one of the most confusingly controver- 
sial figures in all history. For five hundred years Savonarola’s name 
has been the pawn of historians; his biographers are far from agree- 
ment as to the shade of light in which history should portray him. 
The variations of his virtue and villainy which discordant historians 
trace are almost incredible; practically every book ever published 
about the Florentine Dominican has proposed some new theory al- 
leging the essential goodness or evil of his life and works. Many non- 
Catholics, despite the mass of evidence indubitably to the contrary, 
hail him as the first of the Protestant reformers, an heroic precursor 
of Luther, a righteous rebel who prepared the way for the cataclysmic 
dismemberment of the Church which came twenty years after his 
death. Some Protestant writers blithely dismiss him as a religious 
psychopath, suffering divergent stages of egomania, hallucination, and 
fanaticism ; others regard him quite gravely as the embodiment of a 
most dangerous sort of intolerance which Catholicism is apt to breed, 
a vicious type of Catholic puritan, an enemy of culture and freedom, 
the personification of the sinister spirit of the Inquisition. Catholic 
biographers are normally better focused in their disagreement, but 
the cleavage between the two extremes is sharp, and both contrary 
viewpoints have energetic champions. Catholic opinion is clearly di- 
vided between those who judge him a contemptuous scoundrel deserv- 
ing utter repudiation, and those who esteem him a saint, misguided 
perhaps in his latter days, but nonetheless worthy of confident venera- 
tion. There is hardly a middle position to be found. 
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Faced with such a maze of authoritative arguments on all sides, 
it is difficult to come to a definite conclusion. Savonarola emerges from 
the controversy as an ever-expanding enigma. About certain facts, 
however, there can be no question. Even his most bitter critics affirm 
that Jerome Savonarola was a truly great man: he was a sincere 
preacher of incomparable power, an exemplary Dominican devoted to 
the highest ideals of his Order, a holy priest whose sanctity, apart 
from his tragic relations with Alexander VI, cannot be honestly dis- 
puted. His works speak in authentic testimony to his character: 
Savonarola was the moral and political regenerator of Florence. His 
enemies were far from virtuous ; they were degraded and disreputable 
conspirators who hated him because he was such a powerful influence 
for good. It was he who achieved the unprecedented spiritual renova- 
tion of the city, and it was his potent leadership which prompted the 
Florentines to cry out in one accord, “Live Jesus Christ, our King!” 

Chesterton, in his inimitable way, has crystallized the spirit of 
Savonarola. “Savonarola is a man whom we shall probably never un- 
derstand until we know what horror may lie at the heart of civiliza- 
tion. This we shall not know until we are civilized. It may be hoped, 
in one sense, that we may never understand Savonarola.” He sees the 
Florentine Friar as a great deliverer from the curse of human satis- 
faction. “Savonarola did not save men from anarchy, but from order ; 
not from pestilence, but from paralysis ; not from starvation, but from 
luxury. . . . He was making war against no trivial human sins, but 
against godless and thankless quiescence, against getting used to hap- 
piness, the mystic sin by which all creation fell. He was preaching 
that severity which is the sign-manual of youth and hope. . . 
Savonarola addressed himself to the hardest of all earthly tasks, that 
of making men turn back and wonder at the simplicities they had 
learnt to ignore.” 

Five centuries ago Savonarola came as a prophet of doom for an 
evil generation. The twentieth century is peculiarly like the fifteenth 
with its crest of human achievement, its satisfaction with sin, its rev- 
erence for the material and ignorance of the spiritual, its frenzy for 
pleasure and paroxysm of despair. Over the vast expanse of years our 
world in its wickedness hears the Friar’s dread warning, “Lo, the 
sword of the Lord swift over the earth and sudden.” Had he come 
among us, would we heed his word? Or, like the Florentines, would 
we burn him? 























SAVONAROLA'S "SWEET MARY" 


Translated by 
EUGENE BONDI, O.P. 







IN THE DAYS WHEN ST. MARK’S in Florence was 
really a convent and not partly a museum as it is today, 
Dominicans at every step encountered the tender face of 
the Mother of God in images which enkindled love and 
devotion to her in the friars’ hearts. For Fra Angelico has painted our 
Lady in many parts of the Convent of St. Mark: in the chapter 
room, the Virgin is depicted as crushed with grief among the pious 
women at the foot of the Cross ; at the head of the stairway she kneels 
in ecstasy before the Angel Gabriel; in one of the corridors she is 
enthroned with her divine Son surrounded by saints. Throughout the 
sixteenth century the Blessed Mother smiled gently from another of 
Angelico’s panels above the high altar of the church and from the 
walls frescoed by Cavallini. 

Very fittingly, then, has Bacci Venuti painted Fra Jerome 
Savonarola in prayer beside one of these images of Mary. Nowhere 
else does Fra Jerome seem more natural than at her feet. What other 
sixteenth century preacher spoke of Mary more than he? Who loved 
and diffused that love for her with such zeal as he? 

Whenever Fra Jerome speaks or writes of “Maria dolce” it is 
as honey in the mouth of the lion; an odor of piety, simplicity, and 
sweetness arises from his lips. For him, our Lady was the Mother of 
God: “O Mary, Mother of God, thou art the Mother of the Creator!” 
Mother inviolate and immaculate, Mother and Virgin, fruitful Vir- 
gin! Virgin before, during, and after child-birth!” For him, Mary 
was Mediatrix of Graces: “Christ pours forth His graces into the 
Virgin, and she diffuses them to us.” Again in a hymn he sings— 
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Tu sei nostra speranza 

Di tutti gli om’ mundani; 

Ch’ in Te non ha fidanza 

Si vol volar senza ali. 

O carita 

Somma pietd 

chi non ricorre a Te, niente fa. 





A translation of the article “Maria Dolce” del Savonarola by Ambrogio 
Paganucci, O.P., in L’Osservatore Romano, May 12-13, 1952. 
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You are our hope | 
Of all human creatures ; 
He who trusts not in thee 

Wishes to fly without wings. 

Oh Charity! 

Highest mercy ! 

Who goes not to thee, accomplishes nought. 






It was Savonarola’s burning desire that his beloved city of 
Florence return to the sound ways of Christian living, to true love 
for Jesus. He was convinced that the most efficacious way was to 
foster devotion to Mary among the people. Hence the many writings, 
sermons, out-door festivals—all for the purpose of making “Ja beatis- 
sima e gloriosissima Maria’ better loved in the hearts of the Flor- 
entines. 


Even today, when we read the Friar’s Christmas sermons, we 
feel the effect of the ardor with which the Prior of San Marco in- 
vokes the Mother of God and tenderly tells of her happiness at the 
crib of the Child Jesus. He calls her “Happy Virgin, blessed Maid, 
most sweet Virgin.” He beseeches her to manifest herself to him: 
“Show me your face, then, my Lady; sound your sweet voice in my 
ears, because your voice is gentle and your face comely. I knock: 
open to me. I am scattered: gather me. I stand in tatters; heal 
me. ...” In another Christmas sermon he cried: “We pray thee, 
glorious Virgin, Mother of pity and mercy, turn toward us thy merci- 
ful eyes. Behold our desolation how weak we are in the ways of God, 
how mighty perils beset us! . . . if you leave us without help, we 
will surely lose our way. You are our advocate, our mother ; you are 

















all our hope . . . when you stretch forth your hand, all things are 
filled with goodness ; turn your face away and the whole world grows 
troubled. . . . There is nothing so great that you cannot ask it of 
God. ...” 


High in the pulpit of Santa Maria del Fiore, the famed Duomo 
of Florence, Savonarola was transformed whenever he spoke of 
Mary. He smiled, he cried; he raised his eyes and his arms to heaven ; 
the same voice which thundered when speaking of the evils of the 
times now became gentle, and a wave of emotion swept through the 
congregation. | 

In Mary’s name he spoke to men, women, and children. “O men! 

Mary speaks to you, ‘I am your mother, you are my sons. My chil- 
dren, strive to be like your mother . . . cultivate humility in imitation 
of me; my works were chastity and humility. I am displeased with 


SAINT PETER MARTYR IN THE LIKENESS OF SAVONAROLA 
—Fra Bartolommeo 
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the existence in your city of so many addicts of that cursed vice; I 
cannot suffer the filth; I cannot enter a city which harbors such 
abomination’.” 

He taught the women how to be Mary’s true daughters in this 
life. In Florence vanity was rife, and styles anything but modest. 
Our Lady, speaking through Savonarola’s lips, made herself the 
exemplar of modesty and purity. ‘““My daughters, if you wish to have 
me for your mother, do as I did: dress modestly, be reserved. You 
know that the Virgin dressed simply; her wardrobe consisted of one 
poor dress. The Virgin is mother of fair love, that is, not of worldly 
but of divine love; so my daughters, do not have so many frills, so 
many baubles, if you wish to be the daughters of the Virgin Mary.” 

He instructed the children as well in devotion to Mary. He urged 
them to recite the Virgin’s Little Office, and to call upon her con- 
stantly as their mother. “Recommend yourselves to the Virgin, call 
her Mamma mia, because she is your mother.” 

Savonarola composed hymns in honor of this heavenly Mother ; 
he organized processions, and arranged to have the feasts of the Vir- 
gin together with the entire Christmas season celebrated with great 
pomp. He never grew weary of preaching about her. His sermons for 
the feast of the Assumption are famous; each year he invited the 
faithful to rejoice in the great honor given to Mary, our Mother. 
“Rejoice, all of you, and make merry; do you not know she is our 
mother? We can always have recourse to her, and she never fails 
to hear us.’”’ In impressive silence while the people lay prostrate on 
the earth, he fervently prayed for the Church and his country. “Re- 
member us in the sight of thy divine Son. Turn your merciful eyes 
to look upon us in our trials. If ever pity has overcome thee, if com- 
passion has ever induced thee to pray for sinners, may our misery 
move you now, may the plight of the Church now win thy interces- 
sion, may the blood being spilled in Italy now constrain thee to our 
help.” 


Most of the Florentines followed Fra Jerome in his reform of 
life; he was loved and revered by many. Yet in Florence, and in 
Rome and Milan, too, he had many implacable enemies who maneu- 
vered for his downfall by calumniating him. Savonarola heard re- 
ports of the hatred launched at him by the sordid elements pitted 
against him, and in his hours of greatest trial, he took refuge at the 
feet of our Lady. At night, while his brethren slept, Savonarola 
prayed, contemplating with tear-filled eyes the dimly visible Madon- 
nas of Angelico. Here, as if in ecstasy, he lost sight of the ungodly 
corruption in the world about him and gained new strength for the 
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arduous battles ahead. After these nights spent in sweet conversation 
with Mary, there can be little wonder that he preached her love with 
such power; that with such fervor he prayed to her for help. One 
of his sermons for the festival of Christmas ends with this impas- 
sioned plea: “My Mother, obtain for me the remission of my sins, 
and the grace to be able to resist temptations, to have always a firm 
and good intention of amendment, and to persevere until death. O 
Virgin and Mother Inviolate, deign to win for me unswerving obedi- 
ence and a profound humility that I may truly acknowledge myself 
a fragile sinner, powerless to do the least good, or even to think to 
resist temptations without the grace of your divine Son and your 
prayers. Obtain for me, O most chaste Virgin, stainless chastity of 
heart and body, so that in purity I may be able to serve your beloved 
Son and you, O Queen of Heaven. O Mother Sublime, gain for me 
voluntary poverty . . . and the grace not to despise anyone, nor judge 
any evil of others, so that in my heart I may prefer myself to no 
one—neither in merit nor virtue... .” 

When Fra Jerome Savonarola came to Florence, sacred art had 
little of sacredness in it. Beautiful Madonnas were painted, but how 
scant the devotion they expressed: worldly, and modelling the latest 
Florentine fashions! In the churches one could easily recognize in 
the altar paintings the ladies whom the artists used as models. Botti- 
celli, for example, depicted that celebrated type of young lady: a 
melancholic, languid, slender woman, a light veil over her delicate 
hair, a handsome child in her lap—all framed about with groups of 
admiring angels. The other artists, too, had their types. 

Savonarola did everything he could to prevent the profanation of 
this lofty medium. The distinguished biographer of Fra Jerome, 
Burlamacchi, writes: “He sought after unique images of such beauty 
as would truly seem alive and yet would never completely satisfy 
the beholder.” In his sermons he urged artists to picture our Lady 
“as Mary walked, dressed humbly and simply, and so modestly that 
scarcely her face was seen.” In another passage he said, “You have 
read of the Blessed Virgin, and you must concede that in her divine 
grace so abounded that no one could look upon her with an evil 
desire ; indeed, since she possessed something divine, all who gazed 
upon her were compelled to revere her.” 

The foremost artists of the age sat rapt in the spell of Savona- 
rola’s eloquence: Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Fra Bartolomeo della 
Porta, Perugino, Pollaiolo, Fra Filippo Lippi, Andrea and Giovanni 
della Robbia, and Benedetto da Maiano, to mention only the most re- 
nowned. Savonarola’s influence is cleary seen in the later paintings of 
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some of them. Their favorite subjects became the sacred mysteries ; 
devout Madonnas of an exquisite and chaste bearing, serene, noble, 
and expressing a supernatural peace. 

It has been written that Savonarola’s last hours “seemed colored 
with azure, he seems to dilate, giving a sense of wondrous serenity, 
in sublime meditations. . . .” We need not marvel at the peaceful 
death of the Friar from San Marco. He whose whole life’s hope was 
to crown Mary Queen of the Florentines, had always looked forward 
to meeting her in heaven. 











THE OLD LAW 


FABIAN CUNNINGHAM, O.P. 





R= q HE END OF THE REDEMPTION was definitively ac- 
fei, complished by the propitiatory death of the God-man on 
@) § Golgotha and His glorious resurrection from the tomb on 

the first Easter Sunday. Since the sin of our proto-parents, 
all the aid, all the benefits and graces which God bestowed on his 
chosen people were directed to a unique end: the Incarnation of the 
Word and His redemptive mission. One of the principal favors which 
God gave the Israelites was the Old Law, which we find formulated 
in the last four books of the Pentateuch by Moses, the divinely ap- 
pointed lawgiver of the Children of Israel. We who live under the 
New Dispensation fail, perhaps, to realize the réle that this Old Law 
played in the economy of salvation. For even after the Word became 
Flesh, the Old Covenant was not destroyed. Christ never told the 
Jews to forget about the Old Law as though it had never existed. 
On the contrary, in forthright and direct words He told His disciples : 
“Do not think that I have come to destroy the Law or the Prophets. 
I have not come to destroy, but to fulfill.” (Matt. 5:17). 





1 Commenting on these words of Christ, St. Thomas cites seven ways in 
which the Savior perfectly effected this fulfillment. /irst, Christ fulfilled the 
moral precepts by tempering them with the sweetness of charity; for the full- 
ness of the Law is love: “This is my commandment, that you love one another 
as I have loved you.” (John, 15:12); secondly, Christ fulfilled the ceremonial 
precepts by removing the veil of figures: “The veil of the temple was torn in 
two.” (Matt. 27:51); “The Lamb is worthy to take the scroll and open its 
seals.” (Apoc. 5:9); thirdly, Christ fulfilled the prophecies by showing that they 
found their ultimate resolution in Him: “These are the words which I spoke 
to you while I was yet with you, that all things must be fulfilled that are writ- 
ten in the Law of Moses and the Prophets and the Psalms concerning Me.” 
(Luke, 24:44) ; fourthly, the Savior confirmed the promises that God had made: 
“The promises were made to Abraham and his offspring.” (Gal. 3:16); fifthly, 
Christ mitigated the judicial precepts by His mercy; thus to the woman taken 
in adultery He spoke comforting words, words which were all the more com- 
forting in that they came from God Himself, “Neither will { condemn thee.” 
(John, 8:11); sixthly, Our Lord offered counsels to men: “If thou wilt be per- 
fect, go, sell what thou hast, and give to the poor and thou shalt have treasure 
in heaven; and come, follow Me.” (Matt. 19:21); finally, Christ fulfilled all the 
promises that had been made concerning the mission of the Holy Spirit and the 
Incarnation of the Son: “Behold, .. . I will make a new covenant.” (Heb. 8:8). 
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The Old Law 273 
Although Catholics are familiar in some way with the prophetic 
figures of Christ such as Isaias’ “prince of peace and father of the 
world to come,” and Jeremias’ “man of sorrows,” they remain igno- 
rant of the nature of the Old Law which Christ also fulfilled.* 
A study of this law will be profitable then, not only from the Chris- 
tological viewpoint, but also because the Old Law was given by God 
to the people He had chosen above all others as peculiarly His own. 
It is a Divine Law, a manifestation of the fecundity of the divine 
goodness, and can be considered with profit as such. 


GENERAL NOTIONS AND DIVISION 


The Old Law was called by the Jews the Torah; it was for them 
what we would call “the law par excellence.’ The Hebrew word 
torah is derived from words meaning to teach; we can recall the ever 
recurring prayer of the Psalmist in Psalm 118 asking God to teach him 
the divine law. Over and above this general sense of teaching there is 
included in the signification of the word torah the notion of a teaching 
that is meant to be a rule or measure of men’s conduct. The Hebrews 
used the word to refer to the Mosaic legislation as well as the books 
which contained it; ordinarily in the Old Testament it is taken to 
mean the ensemble of laws contained in the Pentateuch. 


The Mosaic Law is not a logically ordered codification. Diverse 
laws are occasionally tied in with historical facts. It would carry us 
too far astray in a general study of the Old Law to consider and ex- 
plain the detailed divisions and ramifications of the Hebraic legisla- 
tion. St. Thomas offers a three-fold division of the precepts of the 
Old Covenant: the moral, judicial, and ceremonial. A more detailed 
and complete division is given by Lesétre.* 


2 The expression “the Law and the Prophets” is found many times in Sa- 
cred Scripture. The prophets are mentioned together with the Law because their 
function consisted in seeing that the Mosaic Law and the alliance with God 
which was a consequence of this Law should be kept. God made them, in some 
way, responsible for the manner in which the people kept the Law. Thus, we 
read in Esechiel (3:17-18) : “Son of man, I have made thee a watchman to the 
house of Israel: and thou shalt hear the word out of My mouth and shall tell it 
to them from Me. If, when I say to the wicked: Thou shalt surely die: thou 
declare it not to him nor speak to him that he may be converted from his 
wicked way and live, the same wicked man shall die in his iniquity, but I will 
require his blood at thy hand.” 


3 II. Lesétre, article Loi Mosaique in the Dictionnaire de la Bible, Paris, 
Letouzey et Ané, Editeurs, t. IV, col. 330-331. 
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SAINT THOMAS ON THE OLD LAW 


In the Summa Theologiae, St. Thomas devotes eight questions 
comprising some forty-six articles to the consideration of the Old 
Law in itself and of its ceremonial and judicial precepts. (I-II, qq. 
98-105) Some of these articles are quite lengthy and complex. As a 
matter of fact, the answer to one of his objections—Q. 102, art. 6, 
ad 1—is longer than any other article that we have been able to find 
in the Summa! Why has the greatest Doctor of Christendom seen fit 
to devote so much material to the question of the Old Law? For since 
the advent of Christ we live under the law of grace and are not held to 
the minutial observances of the Old Covenant. Aquinas himself in 
his Prologue to the Summa promises to treat with the help of God 
breviter et dilucide and with the avoidance of useless questions every- 
thing that pertains to sacred doctrine. He has not broken this prom- 
ise in the matter at hand. As a matter of fact, as the late Father Vin- 
cent McNabb has written, “His genius and instinct for order have 
rarely been seen at such full flood as in his codification of the Mosaic 
Law.” St. Thomas justifies himself and the extended treatment he 
has accorded the Old Law in the very first question of his tract on 
the subject. We shall examine in this article the doctrine of the 
Master without entering into a more detailed consideration of the 
three-fold kind of precept contained in the Old Covenant. 


The reasoning which St. Thomas employs to point out that the 
Old Law was good in itself—and, therefore, we might add, profitable 
for us to consider—is thoroughly convincing, proceeding as it does 
from the very nature of law which he has previously established. In 
our ordinary way of speaking we say of a bad law that it is unrea- 
sonable ; that it does not conform to rational principles. On the other 
hand, we praise a good law as completely reasonable and built on a 
sound foundation of basic tenets. Does the Old Covenant meet these 
requirements? Yes, answers Aquinas, because it served as an agent 
to temper the flame of concupiscence which is one of the archenemies 
of reason and it also forbade all sins that contravene the norms of 
right reason. With his customary precision, however, he is careful 
to point out the nature of the goodness which the Old Law had. 

Law is that good which Scholastics call the bonum utile, the good 
which serves towards the attainment of some end. Now from experi- 
ence we know that all things that are useful are not equally so. Some 
are sufficient of themselves to enable us to gain the end we desire, 
while others help us attain our goal but are not sufficient of them- 
selves to bring about an efficacious gaining of the end. To illustrate: 
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next week I must travel from Washington to Boston. Now two alter- 
natives are offered me: either I can go to Boston by train and be 
reasonably certain of arriving at my destination in eight hours or I 
can accept a ride from a friend who is driving as far as New York. 
The first alternative is obviously the better of the two. The train will 
get me to Boston in good time and with all the conveniences of mod- 
ern railway travel. By accepting a ride from my friend I shall get 
only so far; I will be helped along to Boston, but I will never get to 
Boston for the simple reason that my benefactor is travelling only as 
far as New York. So, Divine Law has as its raison d'etre the leading 
of men to everlasting happiness. In God’s plan, the only way that 
man can reach this sublime end is through the grace of the Holy 
Spirit. This grace will enable the man who codperates with it to win 
eternal life through the merits of Christ. The Old Law is intrinsically 
inefficacious to lead to this lofty goal. It helped man, it is true; but 
it could not and cannot lead him to the beatific vision. Aquinas sums 
the whole thing up in terse, yet complete phraseology: Lex vetus 
bona quidem est, sed imperfecta. The Old Law is indeed good, but 
imperfectly so: “For the law brought nothing to perfection: but a 
bringing of a better hope, by which we draw nigh to God.” (Heb. 
7:19). 


THE ORIGIN OF THE OLD LAW 


It is a matter of faith, solemnly defined by both the Tridentine 
and Vatican Councils, that the Old Law came from the same God 
who saved men through the grace of His only-begotten Son. As we 
have seen, the Law was ordered to the Incarnation of the Word and 
it directed men to the Redeemer both by bearing witness to Him and 
by disposing men for His coming. Since it belongs to the same agent 
to dispose subjects for a definite end and to lead them to that end, 
and since God leads all men to beatitude who correspond with His 
grace, it follows that the Old Law was given by God. 

There are two rather evident difficulties attendant upon this con- 
clusion. First: the works of God are perfect. The Law however, as 
has been noted, was imperfect, and hence it does not seem that it could 
have had a divine origin. Secondly: it is the will of God that all men 
be saved. But again as we have seen, the Old Law was intrinsically 
inefficacious to effect salvation and thus it would seem that it could 
not have come from God. 

St. Thomas answers these two difficulties with his usual clarity 
and precision. To the first objection he responds that it is possible to 
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conceive of something being perfect not absolutely, but relative to the 
time in which it is given. For example, in the early 1940’s the British 
Spitfire was considered to be the most perfect fighter plane there was. 
Now we have the American Saber Jets which surpass the Spitfire. 
So the Old Law, considering when and to whom it was given, was 
perfect—perfect, that is to say, relatively ; because when the “fullness 
of time” came, when shadow yielded to substance, it was replaced by 
the Lex Evangelii, the New Law. 


To the second objection St. Thomas answers that together with 
the Old Law, men of the pre-Christian era had another aid for salva- 
tion: their faith in the coming of a Messiah. The antiqui patres, as 
Aquinas calls them, were justified by their firm, unswerving faith in 
the Mediator to come: the desire of the eternal hills for whom the 
religious Israelite sighed. 


Having shown that the Old Law came from God, Aquinas pro- 
ceeds to show how Jahweh gave this law to his chosen people. He 
teaches—and in this he has the weight of Patristic tradition to sup- 
port him—that God gave the Old Law to the Jews by means of the 
angels. The reasons he assigns for this is clearer in his own words 
than in any paraphrase: “It has been stated that the Old Law was 
imperfect, and yet disposed man to that perfect salvation of the 
human race which was to come through Christ. Now it is to be ob- 
served that wherever there is an order of powers or arts, he that 
holds the highest place, himself exercises the principal and perfect 
acts; while those things which dispose to the ultimate perfection are 
effected by him through his subordinates; . . . Consequently it was 
fitting that the perfect law of the New Testament should be given 
by the incarnate God immediately; but that the Old Law should be 
given to men by the ministers of God, i.e., by the angels.” 


THE EXTENSION OF THE OLD LAW 


If the Old Law was of such worth, why was it given to the Jews 
alone? Since it disposed men for the redemption brought about by 
Christ, and since Christ died for all men, it would seem that the Law 
ought to have been given to all nations. Was it perhaps given to the 
Jews because the other nations defiled themselves with idol worship 
while the Jews remained monotheistic? No, says St. Thomas, because 
even after the Law had been given, the Jews fell into idolatry. The 
real reason is given in Sacred Scripture itself. The Law was given 
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“that the Lord might accomplish His word, which He promised by 
oath to thy fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” (Deut. 9:5) From 
all eternity God knew that He would send His Son to redeem man. 
He knew also of what people His Son should be born, and He prom- 
ised the Jewish Patriarchs that the Messiah should arise from their 
seed. Now it was a tremendous happening that the Son of God should 
become man ; preparations worthy of the event had to be made, which 
ineluded the sanctification of the people out of whom He was to 
spring. True, salvation is for all, Jew and Gentile alike, but Christ 
had to be born of one race to whom, as the Apostle wrote, “belongeth 
the adoption as of children (of God), . . . and the testament, and the 
giving of the Law; . . . whose are the fathers, of whom is Christ 
according to the flesh.” (Rom. 9:4) In order to be sanctified, to be a 
race worthy of the Redeemer who was to be born of them, the Israel- 
ites needed a guide. That guide was the Mosaic Law, the essentials of 
which were given by God to Moses on Sinai. Yet one might ask “Why 
the Jews? Why not the Chaldeans? the Babylonians? another peo- 
ple?’ To answer these questions we would have to know what it is 
not given man to comprehend: the inscrutable mind of God. Even 
to attempt an answer is to be rash. St. Augustine advises us against 
it in his famous words: Noli velle dijudicare, si non vis errare. 

There remains still another difficulty on this point. We have 
seen the fittingness of the divine act which decreed that the Law 
should be given to the Jews alone. There are, however, at least two 
seemingly unassailable arguments which lead us to the conclusion 
that all men and not only the Jews were held to the observance of 
this Law. First: in human affairs we know that all those who are 
ruled by a king are subject to the legislation of their sovereign. God, 
however, is the King of Kings, rex omnis terrae (Ps. 46:8), and 
thus it would seem that all who dwell on the earth should be subject 
to His laws. The second argument stems from the nature of the Old 
Law itself as a signal expression of the divine predilection towards the 
Jews. From the Old Testament we know that a Jew could not be 
saved unless he observed the Law. Other men, however, merely be- 
cause they did not have the Law were not thereby excluded from 
salvation. Hence, the lot of the Jews would seem to be harder than 
that of the nations contemporaneous with them, i.e., the Law loses 
its character as a donum auxilians divinum. 

The solution to this problem can be seen only through a dis- 
tinction. In giving the Old Law, God did not do violence to the nature 
of man; He did not intend to place man under an insupportable yoke. 
In other words, He acted, as He always does, according to the nature 
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of things; in this case it was according to the nature of the rational 
being whom He created. Thus, in the Old Law God included certain 
precepts that were of the natural law. Over and above these precepts 
He added certain other commands which were proper to the Jews. 
So all men were bound to obey the precepts of the natural law as 
they are contained in the Old Law, not because of their formulation 
in the Mosaic legislation, but because they are of the natural law. 
Those commandments over and above the precepts of the natural law 
were binding on the Jews alone. 


The root reason for this answer lies, again, in a consideration of 
Christ—the final cause of the Old Covenant. The raison d’etre of 
the Old Law was, as we have seen, the sanctification of the Jews that 
they might achieve a certain degree of holiness which would enable 
them the more worthily to receive the Saviour. Now it is a matter of 
sheer common sense that whenever laws are laid down as a means of 
effecting the sanctity of a group, these laws bind only that group. Men 
in the world are not held to observe celibacy, precisely because the 
latter is an ecclesiastical law imposed by Holy Mother Church only 
on certain of her children. Similarly, the Jewish nation because of its 
peculiar calling by God was obliged to the fulfillment of certain laws 
that had no binding force on other peoples. 

Once this answer is understood, the replies to the difficulties men- 
tioned above can be seen clearly. To the first, Aquinas answers that 
while all the subjects of a king are held to observe the laws which 
their sovereign propound for all their subjects, they are by no means 
bound to keep the precepts which the ruler lays down for a group that 
is closely associated with him. 

Aquinas answers the second objection noted above as follows: 
“The more a man is united to God, the better his state becomes: 
wherefore the more the Jewish people were bound to the worship 
of God, the greater their excellence over other peoples.” 


THE OLD LAW IN THE MOSAIC ERA 


St. Thomas concludes his treatment of the Old Law in general 
with an article which is as appropriate as it is artistically constructed. 
Having treated succinctly but completely the Old Law in itself, its 
origin, the way it was handed down to man, its subjects, and binding 
force, he asks the question which comes most naturally to our minds: 
Why was the Old Law given in the Mosaic era? His first objection 
has considerable weight. We have seen, he says, that the Old Law 
was an imperfect good, a disposing cause of the salvation which was 
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to come through Christ. Now our first parents immediately after they 
succumbed to the wiles of the serpent needed for themselves and their 
posterity an aid for salvation.’ Hence, it seems that the Old Covenant 
should have been instituted by God immediately after the sin of 
Adam and Eve. 

Before answering this objection it will be advantageous to con- 
sider the doctrine contained in the body of this article. The basic 
reason why the Mosaic era was the most fitting time for the Old 
Law can be understood by looking at the two types of men upon 
whom laws are imposed. Laws are imposed, first of all, on the hard 
of heart and the proud who are restrained and checked by them; 
secondly, it is given to good men who, taught by the law, are aided in 
carrying out their good intentions. 

From this Aquinas concludes that the Old Law was most fit- 
tingly given at the time of Moses so that the pride of man might be 
overcome. Before the Law man gloried in his own knowledge and 
power. Not recognizing the inability of natural reason to grasp even 
the least truth of the supernatural order, he deemed it sufficient for 
his salvation. Man had to be convinced of the debility of his intellec- 
tive powers in this regard and so, says St. Thomas, man was left to 
the guidance of his reason without the help of a written law: and 
man could learn from experience that reason was deficient, since 
about the time of Abraham man had fallen headlong into idolatry 
and the most shameful vices. With the knowledge that came to man 
with the Law, there also came a realization of his proper position in 
the universe. Once he became cognizant of his weakness, his pride 
was considerably lessened, since he became acutely aware of his help- 
lessness to fulfill what he knew. 

To those who were earnestly attempting to follow the dictates 
of their conscience and the natural law, the Old Law was given as an 
aid. Considering the degrading practices into which their neighbors 
had fallen, there was a possibility that the good might also defect, 
and consequently it was befitting that this assistance, as St. Thomas 
writes, “should be bestowed on men in an orderly fashion, so that 
they might be led from imperfection to perfection; wherefore it was 
becoming that the Old Law should be given between the law of na- 
ture and the law of grace.” 

The answer which St. Thomas gives to the objection we have 
cited is profound in its brevity. In our own lives we are reluctant to 
accept the help of our neighbors until we are absolutely certain that 
we need their assistance. We will not ask anyone’s aid until we have 
repeatedly failed in whatever we are trying to accomplish. Our pride 
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will not let us admit that we are insufficient of ourselves to perform 
the task in question. So it was that immediately after the fall of our 
first parents man had not ceased thinking of his own reason as being 
self-sufficient for salvation. He did not, in other words, acknowledge 
his need of the Old Law. In like manner, immediately after the first 
sin the dictates of the natural law were not obfuscated by man’s 
habitual sinning and consequently his need of the Old Law was not 
imminently necessary. 

After he had considered the Old Law in its more general aspects, 
St. Thomas goes on to treat in some detail the precepts of the Old 
Covenant: the moral, the ceremonial, and the judicial. It is here that 
the Angelic Doctor’s plenary knowledge of the types of Christ in the 
Old Testament is clearly recognized. An understanding of this section 
of the Prima Secundae is almost essential for a full appreciation of 
Aquinas’ tract De Christo in the Tertia Pars. 

No, St. Thomas was not wasting his time in treating of the 
Old Law. He was not delving into useless questions that would be of 
little use to posterity. If the whole Summa is a labor of love, then 
this tract in particular can be called one of the most beautiful ex- 
pressions of St. Thomas’ love for his God. Upon completing it he 
could well have said with St. Augustine: Lex tua, veritas tua; veritas 
tua, Tu. 














THE CROSS AND CRESCENT 


CLEMENT BURNS, O.P. 


HIGH ON THE SLOPES of Washington’s fashionable 
Northwest, along stately Massachusetts Avenue, with its 
rows of glittering embassies, the partially completed shell 
of an arabesque edifice is rising to share the sky with the 
ornate Gothic buttresses of the nearby National Cathedral. It is the 
first mosque in the New World, replete with minarets, prayer niches, 
domes, and all the trappings of Islamic art and architecture. Adjoin- 
ing the mosque will be an educational center, where students of 
Mohammedan religion and culture may obtain information and in- 
struction. The mosque is the joint project of several Moslem govern- 
ments which maintain legations in the nation’s capital; it will pro- 
vide a place of worship for Washington’s relatively large colony of 
Moslems residing here on diplomatic missions, besides being part of 
a Mohammedan cultural and educational program for the benefit 
of Americans. 

Most Washingtonians regard their new mosque with pleasant 
interest: such a distinctively curious thing to have, quaint, romantic, 
and really beautiful. The shades of our Christian ancestors shudder 
at the sight! This is the first mosque in all of history to spring up in 
any Western city which does not have its foundations soaked in 
Christian blood. Washington’s new mosque hardly constitutes a men- 
ace to Christianity or Occidental Civilization, but it is a grim re- 
minder that the ominous power and influence of Islam is neither 
dead nor dormant. The structure will be finished in 1953, in time to 
commemorate the five hundredth anniversary of the decisively tragic 
fall of Constantinople to the Turks in 1453, when the Byzantine Em- 
pire crumbled, and the whole of Europe was threatened for two cen- 
turies by the dread Mohammedan hordes. It is an abhorrent perver- 
sion for a Christian to see charm or romance in the pernicious enter- 
prises of Islam. Christians must be mindful of their hard-won herit- 
age: the Western World would be Moslem today were it not for the 
blood spilt by our forebears at Tours, Lepanto, and Vienna! We shall 
sketch briefly the story of Islam to see the background against which 
Washington’s new mosque will stand. 
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CHRISTENDOM AND ISLAM 


Wherever Roman roads went, Christianity followed. Christian 
missionaries leaving the Church of Jerusalem went north into Syria 
or south along the sea-road into Egypt or west across the Mediter- 
ranean to Sicily and Rome. In the southeast Christian sees were 
founded along the Persian Gulf and farther east along the Malabar 
coast of India. But to the east, outside the Roman dominion, were the 
deserts of Arabia. This barren land was left to the Bedouins while 
the missionaries hastened to more populous and promising fields. 
When this wild desert folk was converted from their native paganism 
in 630, it was through the generalship of the heresiarch Mohammed 
with his monotheistic El-Islam which he compounded from the primi- 
tive Arabian and Sabaean religions, Judaism, and Monophysite and 
other heretical Christianity. 


As can now be seen, the loss of Arabia was more disastrous in 
its effects than the loss of northern Europe in the Reformation. For 
the Protestants, by their revolt against the authority of the Pope, 
planted within their creed a seed of contradiction which is leading 
to their destruction. Precisely because they kept the Scriptures but re- 
jected any organ of interpretation of these Scriptures, their rule of 
faith must cause division after division. On the other hand, Mo- 
hammed founded a religion which has an internal logic when he re- 
jected both the Bible and the priesthood. Because of the structural 
simplicity of Islam, it will remain a potent force while Protestantism 
fades away. 

Once again we are approaching a period of history similar to 
that which existed before the sixteenth century when these two 
forces, Christendom and Islam, faced each other. Islam is the only 
real opponent of Christianity. Communism and the Asiatic religions 
are only momentary opponents comparable to Celtic and Gothic 
paganism, which loomed large for a time but whose only devotees 
today are historians and antiquaries. 


ISLAM’S VICTORY 


The stature of Islam grows duly impressive when we consider 
that it is the only religion which has permanently converted a Chris- 
tian people ; it is the only religion which has caused national apostasy 
from the Christian Faith. In 553, the year of the Second Council of 
Constantinople, who would have thought that this was the last eve- 
ning of Christian life in the Near East? 
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Yet less than eighty-five years later Syria and Egypt were in the 
hands of the infidels and the religion of Christ began, slowly but 
surely, to lose its followers. Add sixty more years and the Latin 
Church in Africa is swept away. A little less than a hundred years 
after Mohammed’s death, Spain is occupied and France invaded. 
Here and there small national groups kept the old Faith, but by and 
large it was abandoned as something unclean. This revulsion for 
the ancient Faith is less understandable than the attitude which in- 
spired the new Protestants of England or Germany to revolt against 
the Church. This change of heart is found in the very cradle of Chris- 
tianity. The new converts to Islam were the descendants of martyrs, 
the subjects of apostolic sees. In the East the people themselves were 
Christians long before their rulers; in the West it was quite different : 
the rulers were usually converted first and the people followed them 
into the Church. 

This horrible dereliction of Christianity can be explained only if 
we agree that it was not really Christianity that the people of the 
Eastern Churches surrendered, but something which had only the 
appearances of Christianity. First of all, when we take into account 
the ravages of heresy in the East, we find that the loyal adherents to 
the Catholic Faith were a distinct minority, and even this Catholic 
minority was often in schism. There was not enough time between 
each new division from the See of Peter for their religion to gather 
strength. It was a weak and withered branch hanging loosely upon 
the Christian vine. Moreover, the Byzantine Empire was politically 
ripe for defeat. A strong national hatred for their Greek masters was 
present in every province; when the Arabian horsemen appeared 
outside the cities of the Empire, they were welcomed as liberators 
by the populace. The Near East found that their choice lay between 
the turban and the Byzantine crown. Although they were Christians, 
they chose the turban —a weird choice indeed — but it shows that 
Christianity was weighed and found wanting. At the time of the 
Crusades the Greeks themselves would face the same choice between 
the turban and the tiara. 


There can be no doubt that political unrest, together with the 
attraction of the lax moral code of the new religion, the power of the 
sword and of fanaticism, the hope of plunder and the love of con- 
quest, the genius of the caliphs—all combined in the conquest in less 
than a century of Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, Egypt, North 
Africa and the Levant only to a degree; beyond this point our at- 
tempts at explanation all terminate in mystery. Questions arise which 
will not be explained away. Why did the Balkan peoples tenaciously 
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hold to the Christian Faith? They were in schism as often as those 
who fell beneath the Prophet’s spell, and the Christian churches of 
these regions were tied just as firmly to the “apron strings” of their 
Caesars. Why did these churches withstand the Turks even after 
their rulers had perished? One modern theory views the Moham- 
medan invasion of Syria and its neighboring countries as a revolt 
against Hellenism which had been introduced into the East by the 
conquests of Alexander the Great. In the light of this theory, Islam 
is a native power which cast off the yoke of a foreign influence. But 
correspondently, since Islam is the antithesis of Christianity, this 
would place Christianity as a foreign element. Yet Christianity was 
the development and fulfillment of the Old Testament; it arose in 
the East and was fundamentally oriental in character. At the time of 
the Moslem invasion, Christianity was much more deeply rooted in 
the East than in the West. It came to the West only by way of im- 
portation. Only after the Mohammedan conquest was the Western 
man identified with the Christian man. 


The loss of the older part of Christendom is of such gigantic 
proportions that it is difficult to comprehend fully its effects. It is a 
negative concept which lies beyond the mind’s grasp. The loss in- 
volves possibilities known only to God: millions of souls never bap- 
tized ; thousands of potential saints who knew only the mysticism of 
Allah; Masses never celebrated; prayers unsaid; churches not built. 
We stand in the awe of conjecture, and wonder what might have 
been. The effects of the Christian age of mechanization in modern 
times upon Islam is insignificant in comparison with the inroads the 
Moslem have made upon Christianity. The Christian commonwealth 
still throbs from the sting of its blood-stained dismemberment at the 
hands of the shepherd folk from Arabia. 


ISLAM’S INFLUENCE 


Whatever Islam has touched she has turned to ashes, and what- 
ever she breathes upon she burns. Any true display of culture, any 
really civilizing influence, which emerges from beneath the shadow 
of the crescent, is sure to be foreign in origin and character. When 
historians compare the brilliancy of the caliphates of Bagdad or 
Moslem Spain to its contemporary civilization in Western Europe, 
they forget that the culture found in these Moslem states was Grecian 
and Chinese. The rude horsemen of the Arabian desert could teach 
their subjects only more refined modes of cruelty and barbarism. 
When Christianity had spread centuries earlier, it found no such 
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civilization among its new converts, but whatever civilization came to 
exist was due solely and entirely to the Church. It is true that Moslem 
Spain passed on the heritage of Greece to Christendom, yet even this 
was tainted by their hands. 

One notorious example is the incomparably significant philosophy 
of Aristotle which came to the West thoroughly polluted by its pas- 
sage through Islam. The clerics of Toledo who were the instruments 
of this transfer on the Christian side introduced an unsatisfactory 
Latin translation of the Arabian translation of Aristotle. At the same 
time, these men also published translations of Aristotle’s Greek and 
Jewish commentators. It was unfortunate, therefore, that Aristotle 
should enter the intellectual circles of the West as an anti-Christian 
philosopher, for the Jews and Moslems used Aristotle to defend their 
religions. Aristotle himself was not as well studied as these polemi- 
cists who distorted his teaching. The most formidable of these com- 
mentators was Averroes, and against him were directed some of the 
most strenuous labors of St. Thomas and St. Albert the Great. Never- 
theless, the doctors of theology at Paris identified the teaching of St. 
Thomas with Averroes because both of them insisted on a realistic 
intellectualistic approach in their thought. On the other hand, if the 
faculty at Paris found anything sympathetic in the new movement, 
it was to be found in Avicenna’s interpretation of Aristotle. The 
methods of this commentator were more in accord with the Platonic 
persuasions of the older Catholic theologians. This is the crucial point 
of the problem, since the Platonic system of thought was held to be 
absolutely necessary for the interpretation of certain articles of Faith. 
Within three years of his death, accusations of unorthodoxy were 
made publicly against St. Thomas. In that year the Bishop of Paris 
published a condemnation of certain errors of Aristotle and his com- 
mentators, and in this denunciation the enemies of St. Thomas in- 
serted some of his fundamental theses. This was the first movement 
in that theory which would place a contradiction between faith and 
reason. It was a breach that would widen until Luther would step 
forth in his tragic role in the drama of Christianity. A few weeks 
later, Robert Kilwardby, the Dominican Archbishop of Canterbury, 
repeated this condemnation at Oxford. Ockham was a product of 
Oxford and Luther a product of Ockham. In spite of St. Albert’s 
defense of his illustrious student, and the subsequent canonization 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, Thomism was so discredited that it remained 
a weak influence when it was most needed in the important years 
preceding the Reformation. In our day when the Church has endorsed 
the doctrine of the Angelic Doctor so unreservedly, it seems shock- 
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ing to think that the influence of St. Thomas upon the theologians 


of the Church became all-powerful only through the untiring efforts 
of Leo XIII. 


Although Islam had only an indirect prevalence in this battle 
between Christian theologians, the result, the Reformation, is more 
important than any effect directly caused by Islam in Christian the- 
ology. An example of direct influence Islam’s theology has had upon 
the Christian Faith is the heresy of Iconoclasm. This was a practical 
heresy, one that attacked a corollary of Christian belief, the venera- 
tion of images. It was a surface attack which lacked the penetration 
contained in an argument over an intimate interpretation of the Faith 
itself such as is found in the dispute over the use of Aristotle. 


Christianity has not produced any influence similar to Iconoclasm 
upcn Mohammedanism, nor has it given any philosophy to Islam. 
Once Mohammed organized his religion—an eclectic assortment ot 
Christian and Jewish beliefs—Christian influence upon Islam’s the- 
ology has been woefully negligible. Not the least ray of the brilliance 
of Christian thought has seeped into the Moslem blackness. The 
Prophet’s barbicans are armed powerfully and vigilantly ready to 
cut down any Christian intellectual offensive at the first approach. 


CHRISTIAN COUNTERATTACKS 


In the way of practical influence, Islam has been affected like 
the rest of the world by the Industrial Revolution. But this cannot be 
called Christian except in its geographical origin. In the last 150 
years, the West has accomplished what the Crusades failed to do: 
we have subjugated the Moslem world beneath the political control 
of Christendom. Yet this tenuous sway is rapidly losing hold because 
it is nothing more than political domination based upon material 
strength without any spiritual foundation. As soon as the East learned 
methods of modern science, it was inevitable that the Moslems would 
become the equals of the Europeans. The case with the Crusaders 
was quite the opposite. They possessed the firm intention of liberating 
the Sepulchre of our Lord and restoring these once Christian lands to 
the Faith. But they were not victorious because of material considera- 
tions. They were few in numbers, divided in leadership, and much 
too far from their base for the poor communications of their time 
to be effective. In battle after battle these Europeans proved they 
could defeat their enemy at odds of five to one. There can be no doubt 
about the individual superiority of the Christian knight; in the last 
battle of the Holy Land, where numbers were against them ten to 
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one, they were magnificent. The Moslem line broke on the first as- 
sault. If the foot soldiers had protected these knights as they re- 
grouped, Acre would have been a Christian victory rather than the 
last battle in the East. But it is the sad tale of history that the com- 
munications and the politics of that day were not on a par with the 
faith and zeal of Catholicism. 


Significantly, the only successful counterattacks against Islam 
were launched by the Spanish nation, the same people who converted 
the South American continent to Christianity, the same people who 
alone among all the nations of the earth has decisively defeated com- 
munism in this century. In all these adventures the Spaniard was no 
stronger than his opponent except in the matter of a vital Catholicism. 
Neither the French nor the English colonists left the imprint of 
their culture upon the natives of North America. In the Spanish 
Crusade of the fifteenth century, Moslems who had occupied Iberia 
for seven hundred years as conquerers, were themselves conquered 
at Granada. And in the recent tragic Civil War while the Nationalists 
were aided by Italy and Germany, the Loyalists had the active help 
of Russia and of communists all over the world. Only the inner spirit 
of the Spanish people can explain their victories over Islam, pagan- 
ism, and communism, where others who were far superior materially 
have failed. 


ISLAM’S FUTURE 


The fall of Constantinople to the Turks in 1453 consolidated the 
gains the Musselmen had already made in Europe and foreshadowed 
their future conquests. It signified the confinement of Christian power 
within two-thirds of the European continent. There was only one way 
for Christians to move to avoid suffocation—westward. They were 
forced to push out into and beyond the Atlantic. Succeeding cen- 
turies proved that this was far from a misfortune. The nations which 
turned to the sea have become the most powerful the world has ever 
seen. Defeated on the continent with the enemy firmly entrenched 
behind them, they found that with their naval strength they could out- 
flank the entire Mohammedan Empire and gain the wealth of the 
Indies. Afterwards, by means of this wealth and with the ascendancy 
of the Industrial Revolution which was generated by commerce, 
Europe forced Islam back to Asia and defeated her there and in 
Africa. 


But now sea power is no longer the basis of political power and 
Islam’s geographical position is as important as it ever was. On land, 
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the crescent dominates the eastern approaches to Africa and Europe. 
For the airplane, it provides a heart-land flying field to all corners of 
the world as the military leaders of the Western nations well know. 
The illusion of impotence which has beset Islam since the unsuccess- 
ful siege of Vienna in 1683 is being steadily transformed. The 
parched deserts of Arabia have become oases of oil and reservoirs 
of untapped mineral wealth which is the envy of the world. The 
Moslems themselves are inspired by a faith which is fundamentally 
military in spirit. Since World War I, Islam has come to know her 
strength in the modern industrial age, and has ignored no opportunity 
to cast off Western domination. As long as Mohammed stands as the 
Prophet of his people, his followers loom alarmingly as the gravest 
of all threats to Europe and the Christian Empire. 


ISLAM’S CONVERSION 


In the light of present circumstances, Islam seems well nigh 
unconvertible. No other people in the world is more impervious to 
conversion. Conversion for the Moslem means social ostracism and 
often persecution. Islam itself is a great missionary power, in an 
unorganized and indirect way. In Africa, its advance among pagans 
is continuous. In the last century, Catholicism gained many converts 
in Africa; yet this increase is found chiefly below a line which could 
be drawn a little above the Belgian Congo. This means that prac- 
tically all of Catholicism on that continent is outside Mohammedan 
Africa. Where Christianity and Islam meet, our missionaries are 
struggling against time because a native who becomes a Moham- 
medan rarely can be converted. This same situation is found in the 
missions of China and India and in the Catholic country of the Philip- 
pines where there are Moslem minorities. 


For nearly twelve centuries, the sustained ferocity of Moslem 
attempts to invade the European Christian strongholds was so fear- 
ful and formidable that the Church and the Christian nations could 
regard the Moslems only as ruinous foes who must be destroyed. 
Thought was directed primarily to their destruction, and only re- 
motely to their conversion. In her liturgy the Church still prays 
against the infidel “that the heathen nations who trust in the fierce- 
ness of their own might, may be crushed by the power of Thine 
Arm.” Now that the deadly peril has passed, in a less ruffled and 
defensive atmosphere, Catholics look toward and hope for the con- 
version of Islam. Many Catholics see a sign of hope for Islam in our 
Lady when she opened to the world the graces of heaven at Fatima, 
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Portugal, in 1917. Is it without significance that Mary, the chosen 
daughter of God, should appear at a place called Fatima, when Fatima 
was the name of Mohammed’s dearly loved daughter, the only one of 
his six children to survive infancy, through whom great numbers of 
Moslems trace their descent to the Prophet? 

When God allows men a part in the divine plan, he gives them 
graces to prepare them for their task by gifts which are not for their 
own good but for the good of others. Graces of this type are called 
gratiae gratis data. A most spectacular bestowal of these graces was 
manifest in the primitive Church. Such miraculous powers are not 
seen as frequently in our own time, yet whenever God gives a mis- 
sionary vocation, He also gives a special fittingness to the missionary 
to equal the task at hand. It seems safe to say that, in general, the 
West has never, in the providence of God, received a missionary vo- 
cation for the conversion of Islam. To the Western world other fields 
were given: the Americas, India, China, Africa, and the islands of 
the Pacific; but Islam has been kept for another. It may well be that 
the Moslem world has been kept for the African Christian, working 
from the south, and the Asiatic, working from the east. Moslems do 
not feel the natural enmity for these people which they do towards 
the Europeans. Once Islam is converted, the last obstacle to stand 
against Christianity will be the Jewish nation. The conversion of 
these two Semitic peoples may take centuries, but the Catholic Church 
has all the centuries in which to accomplish her mission, usque ad 
consummationem saeculi. 














GOLDEN JUBILEE 
OF 
THE VERY REVEREND 
WILLIAM RAYMOND LAWLER, O.P., P.G. 


Father William Raymond Lawler observed the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his ordination to the holy priesthood on August 21, 1952. The 
Golden Jubilee was celebrated at St. Peter Martyr Priory, Winona, 
Minnesota, where the Jubilarian offered a Solemn Mass of Thanks- 
giving in the chapel of the Priory. His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
Edward A. Fitzgerald, D.D., Bishop of Winona, presided at the cere- 
mony, and the Very Rev. L. F. Vander Heyden, O.P., P.G., de- 
livered the sermon. The Priory was thronged with guests who as- 
sembled to congratulate Father Lawler on this joyous occasion and 
to pay tribute to his fifty years of dutiful sacerdotal service to the 
Church and to his Order. 

Father Lawler was born on August 8, 1876, at Prairie du Chien, 
Wisconsin, the fourth of six children of James and Sarah Cannon 
Lawler. His sister, Mary Elizabeth, later joined the Dominican Sis- 
ters of Sinsinawa, and became Sister Mary James in religion. He was 
a graduate of St. Gabriel’s Elementary and High School, Prairie du 
Chien, and before entering the Dominican Order he attended St. 
John’s College, Collegeville, Minnesota. On September 10, 1896, he 
was clothed with the habit and began his novitiate at St. Rose Priory, 
Springfield, Kentucky, where, a year later, he made his profession 
as a member of the Order of Preachers. His course of studies in 
philosophy and theology was taken first at St. Rose, and afterwards 
at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, where, on August 21, 1902, 
he was ordained to the sacred priesthood by the Most Reverend 
Henry Moeller, Bishop of Columbus, later Archbishop of Cincinnati. 

His theological studies completed, Father Lawler began his 
priestly career in the parochial ministry, first at St. Louis Bertrand’s 
Church, Louisville, Kentucky, and then at Holy Trinity Church, 
Somerset, Ohio, after which he taught for two years at St. Patrick’s 
College, Columbus, Ohio. In 1908, he embarked upon another type 
of Dominican activity in which he was to labor throughout most of 
his long life with distinction and great success, when he was assigned 
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as a preacher to the parochial mission band. He was first associated 
with the Western Mission Band while stationed at Holy Rosary 
Church, Minneapolis, Minnesota. After three years of fruitful 
preaching in the Midwest, he volunteered his services for the Do- 
minican missions on the Pacific Coast, where he resided at St. Dom- 
inic’s Church, San Francisco. Returning to the East in 1915, he 
joined the Eastern Mission Band and was assigned to St. Mary’s 
Church, New Haven, Connecticut. 

In 1919, Father Lawler was appointed superior of the Western 
Mission Band with headquarters first at Holy Rosary Church, Min- 
neapolis, and later at St. Pius’ Church, Chicago. It was his duty to 
supervise the far-flung missionary endeavors of a score of Domini- 
can preachers throughout the vast reaches of America’s great Middle 
West. While still head of the mission band, in 1926, the Provincial 
Chapter petitioned the Master General of the Order to grant him the 
esteemed Dominican degree of Preacher General, in recognition of 
his splendid talents as a pulpit orator and of his many years of 
meritorious achievement in preaching and directing missions, no- 
venas, and retreats. 

After eight years as head of the Western Mission Band, Father 
Lawler began a period of service as a pastor and parochial adminis- 
trator. In 1928, he was named pastor of St. Peter’s Church, Memphis, 
Tennessee, and in 1933, he was elected prior of St. Louis Bertrand’s, 
Louisville, Kentucky. With the completion of his term of office at 
Louisville, he resumed his preaching activity with the Western Mis- 
sion Band. He became a member of the Province of St. Albert the 
Great when it was established in 1940, and at the same time he was 
appointed Provincial Promotor of the Third Order of St. Dominic, 
an office he held until the present year. 

Advancing years forced him to relinquish his missionary toils 
during the past decade, but he has remained very active in the per- 
formance of all his priestly functions. At present he is an honored 
member of the community at St. Peter Martyr Priory, Winona, Min- 
nesota, where he occupies the posts of librarian and archivist of the 
Convent. 

Dominicana, in the name of the Fathers and Brothers of St. 
Joseph’s and St. Albert’s Provinces, warmly congratulates Father 
Lawler on this significant occasion of his Golden Jubilee in the priest- 
hood. His long life of exemplary Dominican work in the pastoral and 
preaching apostolates stands as his finest tribute. 














GOLDEN JUBILEE 
OF 
THE VERY REVEREND 
JOHN BERCHMANS LOGAN, O.P., P.G. 


On August 21, 1952, Father John Berchmans Logan celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination to the sacred priesthood at 
St. Mary’s Church, New Haven, Connecticut, where he is a member 
of the community. Father Logan offered a Low Mass of Thanksgiv- 
ing in the Church on the morning of the anniversary. The public ob- 
servance of the Golden Jubilee was held later in the morning with 
a Solemn Mass celebrated by the Very Rev. E. E. Hollohan, O.P., 
sub-prior of St. Mary’s, assisted by the Very Rev. R. L. Rumaggi, 
O.P., P.G., as deacon, and Bro. John Dominic Logan, O.P., grand 
nephew of the Jubilarian, as subdeacon. The Very Rev. T. F. Conlon, 
O.P., P.G., preached the sermon. His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
Henry J. O’Brien, D.D., Bishop of Hartford, presided at the Mass, 
which was attended by a large delegation of Dominicans and local 
clergy. Mayor Celantano of New Haven headed the civic dignitaries 
who came to honor Father Logan by their presence at the Mass. Later 
a banquet was held in St. Mary’s Hall for the assembled guests. 

Father Logan was born in New Haven, Connecticut, on Decem- 
ber 9, 1878, the son of the late John and Mary Murray Logan, both 
natives of Ireland. He attended Hillhouse Grammar School in New 
Haven, and later Hillhouse High School. Realizing that he was gifted 
with a Dominican vocation, he entered the novitiate at St. Rose Pri- 
ory, Springfield, Kentucky, receiving the habit on September 10, 
1897. There, in the following year, he made his profession in the 
Order of Preachers on October 4. He pursued the prescribed courses 
in philosophy at St. Rose and afterwards at St. Joseph’s Priory, Som- 
erset, Ohio, where he was ordained to the holy priesthood on August 
21, 1902, by the Most Reverend Henry Moeller, Bishop of Colum- 
bus, later Archbishop of Cincinnati. 

After completing his course of studies, he began service as a 
parish priest with assignments at St. Antoninus, Newark, New Jersey, 
where he was subprior, St. Catherine of Siena’s, New York City, 
Holy Name, Kansas City, Missouri, and St. Patrick’s, Columbus, 
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Ohio. In 1915, his superiors, recognizing his talent as a pulpit orator, 
assigned him as a preacher to the mission band. For over fifteen years 
he was engaged in this distinctively Dominican apostolate, and in the 
course of this time he preached innumerable parochial missions, no- 
venas, and retreats, with remarkable success, in every part of the 
East, South, and Midwest. At varying times he was associated with 
the Eastern, Southern, and Western Mission Bands, with headquar- 
ters at Holy Name, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, St. Louis Bertrand’s, 
Louisville, Kentucky, Holy Rosary, Minneapolis, Minnesota, and 
St. Antoninus, Newark, New Jersey. His health failing, in 1932, 
Father Logan joined the community at St. Mary’s Priory, in his 
native city of New Haven, to help in the work of the parish, and 
there he still resides. 


In October, 1943, the Capitular Fathers of St. Joseph’s Province, 
in recognition of Father Logan’s many years of fruitful preaching 
activity and in tribute to his distinguished work in the priesthood 
for over forty years, proposed that Father Logan be made a Preacher 
General, and the Master General of the Order of Preachers, acceding 
to their request, bestowed upon him the eminent Dominican degree. 
Father Logan was granted this great honor at a celebration in St. 
Mary’s Church, New Haven, on September 14, 1944, which was at- 
tended by the late Bishop of Hartford, the Most Reverend Maurice 
F. McAuliffe, and his Auxiliary Bishop, the Most Reverend Henry 
J. O’Brien. The degree was conferred by the Provincial of St. Jo- 
seph’s Province, the Very Reverend T. S. McDermott, O.P., in the 
presence of a large congregation of Dominican and diocesan clergy, 
and Father Logan’s family and friends, who filled St. Mary’ Church 
for this joyous event. 

Father Logan, who has been blind for the past five years, is still 
active in the performance of his priestly functions. Despite his in- 
firmities, he possesses a Papal Indult which allows him to celebrate 
Mass every morning privately, with the assistance of another priest. 
He hears confessions regularly in St. Mary’s Church, and assists as 
well as he can in the activities of the parish and priory. A beloved 
member of his community, Father Logan has earned the admiration 
and esteem of his fellow Dominicans for his life of complete dedica- 
tion to the highest ideals of the religious priesthood, and for his in- 
domitable courage and perfect patience in the face of many years’ 
illness. 

Dominicana congratulates Father Logan on this glorious occa- 
sion of his Golden Jubilee, and prayerfully wishes him many more 
years of fruitful service in the sacred ministry. 











GOLDEN JUBILEE 
OF 
THE REVEREND JOHN STEPHEN MORAN, O.P. 


Father John Stephen Moran observed the fiftieth anniversary of 
his ordination to the holy priesthood on August 21, 1952. Owing to 
his poor state of health, the Golden Jubilee was celebrated quietly at 
the Monastery of the Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, 
Camden, New Jersey, where Father Moran resides. The Jubilarian 
attended a Mass of Thanksgiving offered in the Monastery Chapel 
by his brother, the Reverend Walter Gregory Moran, O.P., of St. 
Mary’s Priory, New Haven, Connecticut. Also assisting at the Mass 
were members of Father Moran’s family and the cloistered nuns 
whom he had faithfully served as chaplain for more than three 
decades. 

Father Moran was born in New Haven, Connecticut, on June 5, 
1878, the first of six children of the late Michael and Catherine Ford 
Moran, both natives of Ireland. He received his elementary education 
at St. John’s Parochial School in New Haven, and then attended New 
Haven High School. He entered the Dominican Order at St. Rose 
Priory, Springfield, Kentucky, where he was clothed with the habit 
on September 10, 1897. A year later, on October 4, 1898, he made 
his profession as a member of the Order of Preachers. He remained 
at St. Rose for his study of philosophy and theology. Transferred to 
St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, he continued his course in the- 
ology and was ordained there on August 21, 1902, by the Most Rev- 
erend Henry Moeller, Bishop of Columbus, afterwards Archbishop 
of Cincinnati. 

His first assignments after his ordination took him to New York 
City as parish priest, first to St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church for a year, 
and then to St. Catherine of Siena’s Church for two years. In 1907, 
Father Moran began an interval of seven years as a preacher on the 
parochial mission band, working both on the Eastern Mission Band, 
and in California, where he was associated with the Dominicans who 
were engaged in preaching activity on the Pacific coast. Returning to 
the East in 1914, he served as a parish priest for the next five years, 
with assignments at St. Mary’s, New Haven, Connecticut. St. 
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Thomas’, Zanesville, Ohio, and St. Raymond’s Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

In 1919, Father Moran was named chaplain of the Dominican 
Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Camden, New Jersey, a post which 
he occupied for thirty years, until failing health forced him to re- 
linquish the active duties of his chaplaincy. The greatest part of his 
fifty years in the priesthood has been spent in this highly significant 
work with the Dominican Sisters, who esteem him as their spiritual 
father, and revere him for his inspired leadership and devoted guid- 
ance in their dedicated quest for the perfect life of contemplative 
union with God. Father Moran has filled a distinctive place in the 
life and growth of the Camden monastery, faithfully performing his 
priestly functions for the cloistered Daughters of St. Dominic for 
three decades, and directing the Perpetual Rosary Society which 
flourishes there. At present he lives in retirement at the monastery, 
and his weak health prevents him from assuming any active role in 
the sacred ministry. 

Dominicana salutes Father Moran on this happy occasion of his 
Golden Jubilee and we pay tribute to his long life of loyal service as a 
Dominican priest. 














GOLDEN JUBILEE 
OF 
THE REVEREND THOMAS A'KEMPIS REILLY, O.P. 


On August 21, 1952, Father Thomas aKempis Reilly, O.P., cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination to the priesthood. The 
Golden Jubilee was observed with a series of events which began on 
August 2 with a Solemn Mass offered by the Jubilarian at Blessed 
Sacrament Church, Madison, Wisconsin, where the Very Rev. R. P. 
O’Brien, O.P., S.T.M., Pastor of the Church, preached the sermon. 
On August 21, the anniversary day itself, Father Reilly celebrated a 
High Mass at Our Lady of Grace Monastery, North Guilford, Con- 
necticut, and on August 24, the anniversary of His First Solemn 
Mass, he sang a Solemn Mass in his boyhood parish of the Sacred 
Heart, Pawtucket, Rhode Island, during which the Very Rev. J. R. 
Slavin, O.P., S.T.M., President of Providence College, delivered the 
sermon. During the month of August, in observance of the Golden 
Jubilee, Father Reilly offered Mass at the convents of several com- 
munities of Dominican nuns with whom he has been closely asso- 
ciated during his fifty years in the priesthood, including a Mass on 
August 15 at the Dominican Sisters’ Convent, Eagle Park, Ossining, 
New York, where his sister, Sister Mary aKempis, is a member of 
the community. 

A native of Rhode Island, Father Reilly was born in Pawtucket 
on January 5, 1879, the son of William and Mary Lennon Reilly. He 
was educated in the Pawtucket public schools and at Sacred Heart 
Grammar and High Schools in Pawtucket. He was received into the 
Order on November 15, 1896, at St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Ken- 
tucky, and after a year’s novitiate, he made his profession in the 
Order of Preachers. Subsequent to his profession, he spent two years 
at St. Rose in the study of the classics, and then began his course 
in philosophy, completing it at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, where 
he spent three additional years in the study of theology. He was or- 
dained to the priesthood at Somerset on August 21, 1902, by the Most 
Reverend Henry Moeller, Bishop of Columbus, later Archbishop of 
Cincinnati. 

After finishing his theological studies at St. Joseph’s in 1904, 
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his superiors, realizing his outstanding abilities as a student, sent him 
to St. Stephen’s Biblical School in Jerusalem where he passed three 
years in the study of Sacred Scripture, oriental languages, and arch- 
aeology. In 1905, Father Reilly was promoted to the Lectorate in 
Sacred Theology at St. Stephen’s, and after preparatory scriptural 
studies at Berlin, Fribourg, and Rome, he was awarded the degree of 
Prolytus in Sacred Scripture in the Eternal City in November, 1909. 


Returning to the United States, Father Reilly was assigned to 
the faculty of theology at the Dominican House of Studies, Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he taught scriptural subjects for seven years. He 
spent the year 1915 as a parish priest at St. Raymond’s Church, 
Providence, and the year 1916 stationed at St. Vincent Ferrer’s 
Church, New York City, while working with the Eastern Mission 
Band. He was in Europe once again in 1917, as professor of Sacred 
Scripture and Hebrew at the Angelico, Rome. After teaching for 
two years in Italy, he resumed his activity in the United States in 
1919 when he was assigned to parochial duty at Sacred Heart Church, 
Jersey City. During the next two years he acted as chaplain for the 
Dominican Sisters at Eagle Park, Ossining, New York, while func- 
tioning also as professor of philosophy and French at the Foreign 
Mission Seminary, Maryknoll, New York. From 1922 to 1928, he 
filled the posts of chaplain and professor at Rosary College, River 
Forest, Illinois, and in the latter year was named chaplain and in- 
structor at St. Catharine’s Convent, St. Catharine, Kentucky. 

In 1931, he was appointed professor of pastoral theology and 
sacred eloquence for the young priests taking their final year of the- 
ology at St. Vincent Ferrer’s Priory, New York City, and in 1933, 
he passed a year at St. Dominic’s Church, Denver, supervising the 
theological studies of several Dominican students who were forced 
to live in Denver because of their weak state of health. Following an 
assignment at Holy Name Church, Philadelphia, he became chaplain 
for the Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Camden, New 
Jersey, for two years, and from 1938 to 1941, he was chaplain at 
the Monastery of the Dominican Sisters of Perpetual Adoration, De- 
troit. In 1941, Father Reilly became affiliated with the new Province 
of St. Albert the Great, with subsequent assignments at St. Albert’s 
Church, Minneapolis, and at Blessed Sacrament Church, Madison, 
Wisconsin, where he has lived for the past decade. He is still very 
active in the performance of his priestly duties, and fills many en- 
gagements for preaching retreats and occasional sermons. 

During his long priestly life, Father Reilly has been occupied 
with marked success in virtually every phase of Dominican apostolic 
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endeavor, yet among all his activities, his splendid achievement as a 
pulpit orator and retreat master shines out more radiantly than all 
the rest. His special vocation has seemed to be retreat work; for 
forty years he has been engaged in preaching retreats for priests and 
seminarians, for religious men and women of many congregations, 
and for various groups of laymen, in every part of America as well as 
in Europe. He has succeeded marvelously well as a spiritual director, 
especially of our cloistered Dominican nuns, among whom several 
monasteries count him as one of their founders. Besides his talent as 
a preacher, Father Reilly has accomplished much in the literary field, 
contributing to many religious periodicals, both scholarly and popular, 
and writing several devotional books. Everywhere he has won respect 
and admiration for his extraordinary qualities as a preacher and 
teacher; his industrious and dedicated Dominican life has been of 
inestimable value to the Church and to his Order. 

Dominicana rejoices with Father Reilly at this blessed time of 
his Golden Jubilee, and prays that God may grant him the strength 
and spirit to continue for many years the fruitful fulfillment of his 
glorious vocation to the priesthood. 

















++ THE REVEREND RICHARD GEORGE FERRIS, O.P. >) 


Death came very suddenly to Father Ferris on Pentecost Sun- 
day, June 1, 1952, at St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Kentucky. He was 
the victim of a heart attack. His untimely end was a great shock to all, 
since he was apparently in good health up to the moment of his death. 
He was forty-seven years old. 

Father Ferris was born in Yonkers, New York, on February 16, 
1905. As a youth he attended Sacred Heart Grammar School in 
Yonkers. Later he received his high school and college education at 
St. Lawrence College, Mount Calvary, near Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 
Before entering the Dominican Order, he made preparatory studies 
at Providence College. He received the habit on September 8, 1925, 
at St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Kentucky, and after a year’s novitiate 
made his Simple Profession in the Order of Preachers. He studied 
philosophy for three years at the Dominican House of Studies, River 
Forest, Illinois, and then went to St. Joseph’s, Somerset, Ohio, for 
his first year of theology. The remaining years of theology were spent 
at the Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C. Father Ferris 
was ordained to the holy priesthood on May 20, 1932, at St. Dom- 
inic’s Church, Washington, D. C., by the Most Reverend Michael J. 
Curley, Archbishop of Baltimore. 

In 1933, at the end of his theological course in Washington, 
Father Ferris was granted the degree of Lector of Sacred Theology. 
For two more years he did graduate work in theology at the Catholic 
University of America, and in 1936, the University awarded him the 
Licentiate in Sacred Theology. Subsequently he was Professor of 
Church History and Patrology for a year at the Dominican House of 
Studies in Washington, and for the next two years he taught the 
same subjects at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio. Father Ferris 
was a splendid professor and a masterful historian. His former stu- 
dents testify to the vibrant quality of his teaching, and to his ability 
to animate and vitalize the annals of ages past. 

Father Ferris began his years in parish work at Holy Trinity 
Church, Somerset, Ohio, in 1938. After a year he was assigned to 
St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Kentucky. 1942 marked the beginning 
of his parochial ministry at St. Louis Bertrand’s Church, Louisville, 
Kentucky, after which he returned to St. Rose, where he remained 
until his death. In recent years he had become an eminent figure 
among the Catholic people at St. Rose, and he was known and loved 
by everyone in the parish. His tireless work, especially among the 
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young people of St. Rose, in spiritual, social, and athletic affairs, was 
truly remarkable. He was a very successful preacher, and he was 
often in demand as on occasional speaker at functions in various parts 
of Kentucky. The memory of this learned, yet simple priest, will 
remain long in the hearts of all those who came under his sacerdotal 
ministrations. Father Ferris dearly loved St. Rose, and the people of 
St. Rose loved and revered him. 

On Monday afternoon, June 2, his body was brought to St. 
Rose where it lay in state until the funeral on Wednesday morning. 
During this time the Psalter was recited continuously beside the bier 
by the Fathers and Brothers of St. Rose. On June 4, the Solemn 
Mass of Requiem was offered by the Very Rev. C. A. Musselman, 
O.P., Prior of St. Rose. The deacon of the Mass was the Rev. G. C. 
Reilly, O.P., Professor at the Catholic University in Washington, 
and the subdeacon was the Rev. J. B. Briggs, O.P., of St. Louis 
Bertrand’s, Louisville, Kentucky. The Very Rev. J. J. McLarney, 
O.P., Prior of St. Joseph’s in Somerset, Ohio, delivered the eulogy. 
The delegation of local clergy was headed by Monsignors Gettlefinger 
and Willet. Present also were representatives of the several com- 
munities of Sisters in the vicinity of Springfield. The Church was 
thronged with parishioners who turned out in great numbers in 
tribute and fond farewell to Father Ferris whom they held in such 
high esteen. Burial took place in the community cemetery at St. Rose. 

To Father Ferris’ brothers, and to his bereaved relatives and 
friends, Dominicana offers heartfelt condolences. May his soul rest 
in peace! 


rs iy 


">: THE REVEREND PETER ALEXIS CASTEROT, O.P. +s 


Father Casterot died on June 28, 1952, at St. Clare’s Hospital, 
New York City, after a long illness, at the age of eighty-one. He had 
been a Dominican for sixty-three years and a priest for fifty-eight 
years. 

Father Casterot was born at Lourdes, France, on June 18, 1871, 
the third of seven children of Severin and Jeanne Marie Darron 
Casterot. He was a distant relative of St. Bernadette. He attended the 
grammar school at Lourdes, and the Apostolic School of the College 
de la Grand Maison at Poitiers. On August 19, 1888, he received the 
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Dominican habit at Immaculate Conception Convent, Ryckholt, Hol- 
land, which, at that time, was the novitiate and studium for the 
Province of Lyons. A year later he made his profession at the 
Ryckholt convent, and remained there for his course in philosophy. 
He studied theology at the famed Biblical School of St. Stephen in 
Jerusalem, where he was ordained on July 22, 1894, by the Most 
Reverend Pascal Appodia, Auxiliary to the Latin Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem. He offered his first Mass on the site of the martyrdom of 
St. Stephen. 

Immediately after his ordination to the priesthood, Father 
Casterot came to the United States to continue his theological studies 
at the new House of Studies for the Province of Lyons at Haw- 
thorne, New York. In 1895 the young priest received his first assign- 
ment when he was appointed chaplain for the Christian Brothers and 
students at Manhattan College. In 1901 he was named pastor of Holy 
Innocents Church, Pleasantville, New York, which was then in charge 
of the Dominicans of the Lyons Province. During his pastorate of 
nearly fifteen years at Pleasantville, he built the present church and 
rectory. Father Casterot became a member of the Province of St. 
Joseph in 1915, and was assigned to St. Vincent Ferrer’s Priory in 
New York City, where he remained until his death. During World 
War I he served as a chaplain with the American forces. For thirty- 
seven years Father Casterot labored faithfully as a parish priest in 
St. Vincent Ferrer’s, where he was director of the League of the 
Sacred Heart, and of the Deserving Poor Boys Priesthood Associa- 
tion. He was also a chaplain in the Knights of Columbus. The priests 
and parishioners of St. Vincent’s will long revere the memory of 
this loyal Son of St. Dominic who passed so many years of his 
priestly life among them. 

On July 22, 1944, Father Casterot celebrated his Golden Jubilee 
in the holy priesthood by offering a Solemn Mass of Thanksgiving at 
St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church. He was felicitated on that joyous occa- 
sion by many of his friends and fellow Dominicans who joined with 
him in thanking God for his fruitful half century as a priest. 

On the evening of June 30, Father Casterot’s remains were 
borne into St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church where the Office of the Dead 
was chanted by his Dominican brethren. On July 1, the Solemn Mass 
of Requiem was offered by the Prior, the Very Rev. W. D. Marrin, 
O.P. The deacon of the Mass was the Rev. J. X. Strenkert, O.P., 
and the subdeacon the Rev. W .A. Dooley, O.P. The Rev. W. A. 
Carroll, O.P., and the Rev. W. F. Kopfman, O.P., were the acolytes. 
The funeral sermon was delivered by the Rev. R. E. Vahey, O.P. 
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Two Auxiliary Bishops of New York were present at the funeral— 
the Most Rev. Joseph P. Donahue, D.D., and the Most Rev. Stephen 
J. Donahue, D.D.—to pay tribute to Father Casterot who had spent 
his entire priestly life in the Archdiocese of New York. Bishop Jo- 
seph P. Donahue presided at the Mass and imported the final absolu- 
tion. The Very Rev. T. S. McDermott, O.P., Provincial of St. Jo- 
seph’s Province, was seated in the sanctuary. Burial was in the Do- 
minican plot in All Souls’ Cemetery, Pleasantville, New York. 

Dominicana extends sympathy to Father Casterot’s brother, M. 
Marcellin Casterot, of Lourdes, and to all his relatives and friends 
in France and the United States. May he rest in peace! 


iy ne 


*/ THE REVEREND JOSEPH RICHARD CLARK, O.P. 


Father Joseph Richard Clark died on the evening of June 30, 
1952, at Mary Immaculate Hospital, Lebanon, Kentucky. Death came 
to him at the age of seventy-seven after a long illness. 

Father Clark was born in Fairfield, Kentucky, on January 13, 
1875, the son of the late Joseph and Malvino Anne Smith Clark. 
After receiving private tutoring on the farm that was his home, he 
entered the school conducted by the Trappist monks at Gethsemani 
Abbey from which he was graduated in 1895. Entering the Domini- 
can Order, he began his novitiate on March 7, 1895, at St. Rose 
Priory, Springfield, Kentucky, where he was professed a year later. 
He then went to St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, for his phi- 
losophical and theological studies. There he was ordained to the holy 
priesthood on October 10, 1901, by the Most Reverend Henry Moel- 
ler, Bishop of Columbus, later Archbishop of Cincinnati. 

After his years of preparatory study, Father Clark was first 
assigned to parochial work at St. Louis Bertrand’s Church, Louisville, 
Kentucky. In 1904 he was appointed assistant pastor of the Louis- 
ville parish, and he began a three year term as prior there in 1908. 
When his term expired, he entered upon a new type of work when 
he assumed the office of Master of Students at St. Joseph’s Priory 
for a year. He was then transferred to the House of Studies in 
Washington, D. C., where he was also Master of Students from 
1912 to 1914. In the summer of the latter year he joined the South- 
ern Mission Band with headquarters at St. Louis Bertrand’s in Louis- 
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ville. For eight years he was employed with great success in preach- 
ing parochial missions, novenas and retreats throughout the South 
and Middle West. 


In 1922, Father Clark turned from the preaching apostolate to 
parochial work once more. He was sent by his superiors to Madison, 
Wisconsin, where the Dominican Fathers had been invited to establish 
a parish. During nearly seven years at Madison, he founded Blessed 
Sacrament parish and erected a church and school there. In 1929, he 
came east to fill the post of pastor at St. Pius’ Church, Providence, 
Rhode Island. During his tenure of office as pastor, the present com- 
bination church and school was completed and dedicated. After leav- 
ing St. Pius’, he was assigned to assist in the parochial ministry at 
Holy Name Church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. As he advanced in 
years, his health began to decline and he was compelled to forego the 
more arduous labors of the priesthood. In 1939, he was named chap- 
lain for the Dominican Sisters at St. Catharine’s Convent, near 
Springfield, Kentucky, where for over eleven years he ministered 
faithfully to the spiritual needs of the Sisters and students. He held 
this post until nearly a year before his death, when his very poor 
health forced him to retire to St. Rose Priory. 

Less than a year ago, on October 10, 1951, Father Clark cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination to the priesthood. A 
Solemn Mass of Thanksgiving was sung at St. Rose on October 25, 
which was attended by a great number of Dominican Fathers and 
Sisters, who gathered in tribute to this exemplary Friar Preacher 
who had served God and his Order so diligently throughout his long 
life. During half a century of priestly activity, he distinguished him- 
self in a great variety of offices—as parish priest, as prior, pastor, 
builder and administrator, as preacher, as chaplain and spiritual di- 
rector—and he rests in death honored and admired by all who lived 
and labored with him. 

Father Clark’s remains were taken first to lie in state at St. 
Catharine’s Convent, on July 1, and on the following day his body 
was brought to St. Rose Church where the Fathers and Brothers of 
the Priory chanted the Office of the Dead. The funeral was held at 
St. Rose on July 3. The Solemn Mass of Requiem was celebrated by 
his nephew, the Rev. W. R. Clark, O.P., Professor of Sociology at 
Providence College, who also imparted the final absolution and con- 
ducted the ceremonies at the grave. The Very Rev. C. A. Mussel- 
man, O.P., Prior of St. Rose, was deacon, and the Rev. R. M. 
Rascher, O.P., was subdeacon. The eulogy was preached by the Rev. 
J. B. Walsh, O.P., Father Clark’s successor as chaplain at St. Cath- 
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arine’s Convent. Present in the choir was the Right Rev. Msgr. Jo- 
seph A. Newman, of St. Helen’s Church, Louisville, and a good rep- 
resentation of local clergy. Interment took place in the community 
cemetery at St. Rose. 

To Father Clark’s brother and family, to the Dominican Sisters 
of St. Catharine’s whom he had served so long, and to all his friends, 
Dominicana offers deep sympathy. May he rest in peace! 


iy iy 


THE VERY REVEREND 
+: WILLIAM DOMINIC NOON, O.P., S.T.M. +b 


On July 4, 1952, Father William Dominic Noon passed away at 
St. Anne’s Hospital, Chicago, Illinois, after an illness of a month. 
He was seventy-seven years of age, and had been a priest for fifty- 
four years. 

Father Noon was born near Rehoboth, Perry County, Ohio, on 
February 22, 1875. He received his early education in the country 
schools of the neighborhood. As a youth he felt a desire to enter the 
Order of Preachers, and he began his novitiate at St. Rose Priory, 
Springfield, Kentucky, where, after a year, he made his profession 
as a Dominican on June 12, 1893. He spent the next three years 
studying philosophy at St. Joseph’s, but his superiors soon recognized 
his extraordinary talents and sent the young student to Rome to 
complete his studies among the Dominicans at the College of the 
Minerva. Father Noon was ordained to the sacred priesthood in the 
Basilica of St. John Lateran in the Eternal City on March 5, 1895, 
by the Most Reverend Archbishop (later Cardinal) Francis di Paola 
Cassetta, Vice-gerent of the Cardinal Vicar of Rome. 

After receiving the degree of Lector of Sacred Theology at the 
Minerva, Father Noon returned to this country to teach philosophy 
and theology at St. Joseph’s, Somerset, Ohio. There he remained for 
almost four years. When the new House of Studies was opened in 
Washington, D. C., in 1905, Father Noon was assigned to that house 
as a member of the faculty of theology. In 1908, he answered a call 
for volunteers to help the Spanish Dominicans in the Philippines who 
staffed the ancient University of Santo Tomas in Manila. On the 
way to his new teaching post in the Far East, Father Noon passed 
successfully the ad gradus examination taken in Rome in May, 1908. 
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During his four years in Manila, he was accorded the extraordinary 
honor of being named president of Santo Tomas, with the grave re- 
sponsibility of governing the celebrated University and administering 
its manifold affairs. His work in the Philippines completed, he re- 
turned to the United States and resumed his post as a professor on 
the faculty of theology at Washington. On the petition of the Pro- 
vincial Chapter of 1913, Father Noon was granted the eminent Do- 
minican degree of Master of Sacred Theology. 


At his own request, Father Noon entered upon a new type of 
work when he joined the parochial mission band, while remaining 
assigned to the House of Studies in Washington. After two fruitful 
years spent in the apostolate of preaching, he was sent, in 1916, to 
St. Dominic’s, San Francisco, to aid the Dominicans who were labor- 
ing on the Pacific coast. In 1921, he came east once again to accept 
the office of president of Providence College, Providence, Rhode 
Island. As second president of the newly established school, he for- 
mulated the program and initiated the policies which have made 
Providence College the outstanding educational institute it is today. 
After five flourishing years as administrator of the swiftly growing 
college, he was assigned again to the parochial missions in 1927. Dur- 
ing the next five years he labored tirelessly in the pre-eminently Do- 
minican work of preaching until his health broke and he was forced 
to abandon this activity which he loved with all his heart. He was 
assigned to parish work, first at St. Dominic’s Church, Washington, 
D. C., in 1932, and then at St. Peter’s Church, Memphis, Tennessee, 
in 1935, Father Noon became a son of the newly constituted Province 
of St. Albert the Great when it was separated from St. Joseph’s 
Province in 1940. When his health permitted, he was again assigned 
to parish work in 1942 at St. Albert’s Church, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. From there he was sent to St. Pius’ Priory, Chicago, Illinois, 
where he lived until his death. 

An eloquent preacher, a zealous missionary, a distinguished pro- 
fessor, an able administrator, Father Noon had an illustrious career 
in the Order of Preachers. Near the end of his long life, on March 
5, 1948, he celebrated his Golden Jubilee in the priesthood by offering 
a Mass of thanksgiving at St. Rose Church, New Lexington, Ohio, 
in the presence of his family and friends who joined with him in 
gratitude to God for a priestly life of half a century so richly blessed. 
He was a Father of the Province of St. Albert the Great, and in this 
capacity, he assisted in governing the young Province for more than 
a decade. Father Noon filled high places and attained great rank in 
his sixty years as a Friar Preacher; he was endowed with rare 
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ability as a scholar and preacher, and his life was nobly marked with 
the industry and devotion with which he fulfilled his cherished Do- 
minican vocation ; yet it was his simplicity and geniality, his gracious 
ways and his rich sense of humor, more than all else, which made him 
so beloved by his Dominican brethren everywhere. 

On July 7, a Solemn Mass of Requiem was offered at St. Pius’ 
Church, Chicago, by the Very Rev. T. L. Dolan, O.P., Prior of St. 
Pius’. The Very Rev. J. R. Slavin, O.P., S.T.M., President of Provi- 
dence College, was deacon, and the Very Rev. R. P. O’Brien, O.P., 
S.T.M., ex-Provincial of St. Albert’s Province, pastor of Blessed 
Sacrament Church, Madison, Wisconsin, was subdeacon. The eulogy 
was preached by the Very Rev. E. L. Hughes, O.P., S.T.Lr., Provin- 
cial of St. Albert’s Province. The Mass was sung by a choir of Domin- 
ican Students from the Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, 
Illinois. Burial took place in All Saints Cemetery, Desplaines, Illinois, 
where Father Hughes conducted the ceremonies at the grave. 

Dominicana extends deep sympathy to Father Noon’s sisters, and 
to his relatives and friends. May he rest in peace! 


iy ay 


*~: THE REVEREND CROCIAN IGNATIUS CAPPELLINO, O.P. + 


On July 8, 1952, Father Crocian Ignatius Cappellino passed 
away peacefully during the night in his sleep at St. Rose Priory, 
Springfield, Kentucky. His death, the result of a heart attack, was 
very sudden and unexpected. He was in his seventy-fourth year. 

A native of Italy, Father Cappellino was born on September 11, 
1878, in Monte Maggiore, in the Province of Palermo, Sicily, the 
second of seven children of Salvatore and Maria Anna Minneci Cap- 
pellino. He received his early education at the public school of Monte- 
maggione Belsito. Recognizing a vocation to the priesthood, he en- 
tered the Seminary of Cefalii, Palermo, after which he attended the 
University of St. Apollinaris, Rome, where he pursued courses in 
Philosophy, Theology, Canon and Civil Law. During this period in 
Rome he also studied philosophy at the Pontifical Academy of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. He also did graduate work in law at the Archiepis- 
copal Juridical School at Naples. He received the Doctorate in Phi- 
losophy from the Pontifical Academy of St. Thomas Aquinas in 
1899, the Doctorate in Theology from the University of St. Apol- 
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linaris in 1902, and the Doctorate in Canon and Roman Law from 
the Archiepiscopal Juridical School at Naples in 1905. He was one of 
few churchmen who hold all three degrees in the sacred sciences. 
Father Cappellino was ordained to the sacred priesthood in the Ro- 
man Basilica of St. John Lateran on March 23, 1901. 

After he completed his studies, Father Cappellino taught the- 
ology and Italian literature at the Seminary of Patti, near Messina, 
Italy. Sailing to the United States in 1906, he joined the faculty of 
St. Andrew’s Preparatory Seminary in Rochester, New York, and 
a year later he was named pastor of St. Anthony’s Church in 
Rochester. 

After serving as a secular priest in the diocese of Rochester for 
nearly ten years, Father Cappellino felt called to a life of greater per- 
fection in the religious state. He resigned his pastorate in October, 
1915, to enter the Dominican Order, receiving the habit at St. Jo- 
seph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, where, after a year’s novitiate, he 
made his profession as a member of the Order of Preachers on the 
feast of the Immaculate Conception, 1916. 

Once he was professed as a Friar Preacher, Father Cappellino 
began a long career of devoted service to the Church and to his 
Order. For four years he was professor of Fundamental Theology, 
History of Philosophy, and Canon Law at the Dominican House of 
Studies, Washington, D. C. In 1921, he became associated with the 
faculty of Trinity College in Washington, as professor of Italian 
literature. He turned from the classroom to the pulpit in 1924 when 
he was assigned to the Mission Band to work as a preacher among 
Italian-speaking Americans, with headquarters at St. Catherine of 
Siena’s Priory, New York City. In 1926 he took up residence at Holy 
Rosary Church, Hawthorne, New York, while acting as pastor for 
the Italian Catholic Church at Thornwood, New York. After a brief 
assignment to Holy Name Priory in Philadelphia, with permission 
from Rome, he returned to Rochester once more to assist the bishop 
in the pastoral ministry among the Italian immigrants in the diocese. 
With the completion of two years’ work in Rochester, he was as- 
signed, in 1931, to Providence College where he taught Jurisprudence 
and Italian. 

In 1932, Father Cappellino went to Italy for two years. During 
this period he served as professor of Moral Theology and Canon Law 
at St. Dominic’s Convent in Bologna. Returning again to the United 
States in 1934, during the rest of his life he was stationed either at 
the Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C., or at St. Rose 
Priory, Springfield, Kentucky, where he spent much time writing in 
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theology and church history, until death claimed this scholarly son 
of St. Dominic. He was a priest brilliantly endowed with great intel- 
lectual gifts, and a faithful exemplar of our Dominican ideals. 

On March 23, 1951, Father Cappellino celebrated the fiftieth an- 
niversary of his ordination to the holy priesthood. In observance of 
the Golden Jubilee he offered a Solemn Mass of Thanksgiving at St. 
Rose, which was attended by a large delegation of his Dominican 
confréres who gathered to rejoice with him on that extraordinary 
occasion. 

Father Cappellino’s funeral was held from St. Rose Church on 
July 12. On the previous day his body was brought to lie in state in 
the church, where the Office of the Dead was chanted by the Fathers 
and Brothers of the Priory. The Solemn Funeral Mass was offered 
by the Very Rev. C. A. Musselman, O.P., Prior of St. Rose, assisted 
by the Rev. J. V. Dailey, O.P., as deacon, and the Rev. R. M. 
Rascher, O.P., as subdeacon. The Rev. H. J. McManus, O.P., 
preached the eulogy. Interment followed in the community cemetery 
at St. Rose, where Father Musselman conducted the services at the 
grave. 

Dominicana extends heartfelt condolences to Father Cappellino’s 
family and friends. May he rest in peace! 


ry iy 


*~: BROTHER PATRICK McNERNEY, O.P. -/ 


Brother Patrick McNerney died on Monday evening, July 28, 
1952, at Mary Immaculate Hospital, Lebanon, Kentucky, after a long 
illness. He was in his eighty-first year, and had been a professed lay 
brother for thirty-two years. 

A native of Ireland, John McNerney was born on November 
22, 1871, at Carramoneen, near Strokestown, County Roscommon, 
the youngest of seven children of Martin and Mary Thompson Mc- 
Nerney. As a youth he received an elementary education at the 
Caranska National Catholic School. Coming to the United States, he 
made his home in Brooklyn, New York, before entering the Order. 
Feeling a desire to dedicate his life to God in the humble occupation 
of manual labor, he applied for admission to the Dominican Order. 
He was clothed with the habit and began his novitiate at the Domini- 
can House of Studies, Washington, D. C., on May 23, 1919, receiv- 
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ing the name of Patrick in religion. A year later he made his pro- 
fession as a Dominican lay brother. 

During his thirty-two years of faithful service in the Order of 
Preachers, Brother Patrick held three assignments. He was first sent 
to St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Kentucky, where he remained until 
1934. He was then transferred to St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, 
Ohio, and after eleven years there, in 1945, he was stationed once 
again at St. Rose, where he passed the last seven years of his life. 
Brother Patrick was a model lay brother, dutiful and obedient in the 
fulfillment of all his appointed tasks, pious and regular in the ob- 
servance of all his religious obligations. 

On July 30, Brother Patrick’s remains were received at St. Rose 
Church with the traditional ceremonies of the Order, and the Office 
of the Dead was chanted by the Fathers and Brothers of the Priory. 
On the following morning a Solemn Mass of Requiem was offered 
by the Very Rev. C. A. Musselman, O.P., Prior of St. Rose, assisted 
by the Rev. J. V. Dailey, O.P., as deacon, and the Rev. E. H. Putz, 
O.P., as subdeacon. The eulogy was preached by the Rev. J. B. 
Walsh, O.P. Burial followed in the community cemetery at St. Rose. 

Dominicana offers condolences to Brother Patrick’s family and 
friends. May his soul rest in peace! 














ebusch, O.P. 
Rome, Instituto Storica Domenicano, Santa Sabina, 1951. Available 
through: Providence College Bookstore, Providence, R. |. pp. xl, 
519. $5.00. 


Dominicans throughout the world, and everyone interested in the 
progress of English history, will greet the publication of Father 
Hinnebusch’s monumental work with enthusiasm. The history of the 
Friars Preachers in England has long been a fallow field lying in 
wait for the cultivation of patient scholarship. The Reformation vir- 
tually wiped out the Order in Britain, and Henry’s henchmen plun- 
dered the Friar’s possessions, leaving only melancholy ruins as relics 
of outworn glories. There was no one to preserve the records of an 
extinct monastic institute; except for accidental references and some 
inevitable survivals, the great medieval brotherhood lay buried and 
unknown in the rubble of collapsed Catholicism. When the Church 
revived in England and the Blackfriars reappeared, interest in the 
ancient years of the Order reawakened too, but there was no clear 
trace to follow, no full font to draw from. The entire fabric of 
English Dominican history would have to be rewoven ; the task would 
be titanic, and tedious labors would reap spare rewards. 


With these studies of the English Friars Preachers in the thir- 
teenth century, Father Hinnebusch has made a giant stride forward in 
the reconstruction of the history of the Order in the British Isles. 
The present work is an extension and enlargement of a dissertation 
written during his three years at Oxford, 1936-39, in partial fulfill- 
ment for the doctorate in philosophy. In his Introduction, Father 
Hinnebusch outlines the scope of his treatise: “The present studies 
trace the origin, the growth, and the influence of the English Domini- 
can Province of the thirteenth century in relation to the life and his- 
tory of the Order, show to what extent the Province shared in them, 
and to what degree it deviated from them. An attempt is made to 
outline the part taken by Dominicans in English affairs, to point out 
the effects of their action on the movements and tendencies of the 
time.” The chapters present an impressive variety of topics, covering 
practically every phase of activity in which the medieval Blackfriars 
were engaged. 
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The first part of the book comprises a survey of the English 
Dominican foundations: where the priories were located, who 
founded and supported them, how they were built and what their 
dimensions were, what were their component parts. After recounting 
the circumstances of the Friars’ arrival in England in 1221 under the 
leadership of Gilbert of Fresney, Father Hinnebusch goes on to de- 
scribe the establishment of the young Order, first at Oxford, then at 
London. From these first two foundations the Order of Preachers 
expanded phenomenally so that at the close of the century the Sons 
of St. Dominic were organized in a marvelously effective network 
of properties which so overspread the British Isles that even the most 
secluded hamlets felt the spiritual influence of the Preaching Friars. 
In his early chapters, Father Hinnebusch records the sites of all the 
thirteenth century priories, and reconstructs them with consummate 
skill. Although this section, with its mass of statistics and bewildering 
structural jargon, might impress the average reader as lifeless, it is 
certainly the most important part of the book from the viewpoint of 
the historian. Sir Maurice Powicke, in his Foreword, notes that to 
him “the careful topographical section seems to be especially valuable, 
for a survey of the priories has never before been made as a whole.” 
It is easy to recognize that Father Hinnebusch has made a highly 
notable contribution to the wealth of English religious history in the 
painstaking efforts he has taken to rebuild the thirteenth century 
foundations of the Order in England. His work forms a deep reser- 
voir of solid research from which future students of Dominican his- 
tory can freely draw whenever they stand in need of knowledge of 
the specifications of the medieval priories. 

The succeeding chapters relate an abundance of information on a 
multitude of themes covering such matters as the architecture of the 
early Dominican houses, the monastic buildings, the daily life in the 
priories, the spiritual life of the English Dominican, the domestic 
economy and the personnel of the early English Province. The latter 
portion of the work treats of the preaching and learning of the thir- 
teenth century Dominicans, and their influence in contemporary ec- 
clesiastical and civil affairs. The chapters on preaching are quite val- 
uable for their presentation of material on Dominican preaching in 
general, as well as more particularized information on preaching aids 
and the English Dominican preachers in action. From the standpoint 
of the theologian or philosopher, the book reaches its peak of interest 
in the two chapters on learning and writing in the English Dominican 
Province; among the English Dominican writers, extensive attention 
is given to the lives and achievements of the foremost masters, nota- 
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bly, the renowned Dominican Archbishop of Canterbury, Robert Kil- 
wardby, the implacable foe of Thomism at Oxford. Students of St. 
Thomas will find the section on the English Dominicans and Thomism 
an uncommonly inviting exploration into the realm of theological his- 
tory. In addition, the book is attractively interspersed with numerous 
illustrations and text-figures which serve to elucidate and exemplify 
the architectural delineations in the text. Twenty-three pages of bibli- 
ography and an imposing array of appendices give ready testimony 
to the vast store of erudition which underlies the narrative. 

At first thought it might seem anomalous that these basic studies 
in English history should be done by an American author, but the 
anomaly fades when the origin of the American provinces is borne in 
mind. Unlike the major part of the Catholic Church in the United 
States which has its roots in the Catholic lands of Europe, the Order 
of Preachers in America is directly descended from the English Do- 
minican Province, through its eminent regenerator, Cardinal Howard, 
and the Bornheim foundation in Flanders, out of which came Bishop 
Fenwick and Fathers Wilson and Tuite to build a new Dominican 
edifice in the infant republic. The Province of St. Joseph has its 
parentage in a direct line from the Province of England, and the thir- 
teenth century Dominicans of whom Father Hinnebusch has written 
are just as truly the ancient forebears of the American Friar Preacher 
as they are of the present-day British Blackfriar. Both English and 
American Dominicans are fortunate to have so accomplished an his- 
torian as Father Hinnebusch to investigate the misty recesses of our 
common heritage and St. Joseph’s Province is proud to have proffered 
the services of her scholarly son for so significant a project. 


Mary in the Documents of the Church. By Paul F. Palmer, S.J. West- 
minster, Md., The Newman Press, 1352. pp. xii, 129. $2.25. 


When Pope Pius XII solemnly defined the dogma of Our Lady’s 
Assumption, the non-Catholic Churches of the world were again re- 
minded of the widening abyss which separates them from the One, 
True Church of Christ. It is to these errant Christians in particular 
that Father Palmer addresses Mary in the Documents of the Church, 
with the hope that this worthy contribution to Mariology may aid 
those seeking a return to unity. 

The documents are drawn from all pertinent sources; from the 
Fathers of the Church, from the creeds and canons of the ecumenical 
councils, and from the encyclicals and decrees of the Holy See. 
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The book’s nine parts are arranged in chronological order, Parts 
I to [V cover the common heritage of the Churches of the East and 
West up to the Eastern Schism of the ninth century. The period of 
the controversies in the West, which in time led to the formal defini- 
tion of the Immaculate Conception and Assumption, are treated in 
Part V. Then follow the documents from the Councils of Trent, the 
definition of the Immaculate Conception, the Encyclicals in reference 
to Mary as Mediatrix and Coredemptrix, and finally the dogma of 
the Assumption. 

Throughout, brief commentaries help to give greater insight into 
the texts. Though more extensive remarks would be desirable at times, 
particularly in reference to the many heresies which provoked much 
of the Marian doctrine, Fr. Palmer, in limiting himself to a few 
short but informative paragraphs, thereby permits the documents 
themselves to exhibit forcefully the ancient heritage of belief in 
Mary’s special prerogatives. 

Even though this book is intended for a particular audience, it 
should be of interest and value to all of Mary’s children. Such a 
gleaning from two thousand years of devotion to Mary results in an 
excellent book for spiritual reading and should be a useful source 
for sermons. 

In the Preface, Gerald G. Walsh, S.J., sums up the book’s 
merits in saying, “This little collection of documents, with its rigor- 
ously historical criteria and its minimum of theological intrusion, will, 
please God, help many minds to deal with the contemporary debate 
more intelligently and, perhaps, in a more Christian spirit than they 
have before.” 


Our Lady's Fool. By Maria Winowska. Translated by Therese Plumereau. 
Westminster, Md., The Newman Press, 1952. pp. viii, 173. $3.00. 


Our Lady's Fool is a dynamic biography written by Maria 
Winowska about a Franciscan priest, Father Maximilian Kolbe, who 
vowed “to conquer the entire world—all souls—for Christ, through 
the Immaculate Conception.” Fr. Kolbe was a conqueror for his 
“Warrior Queen,” the Blessed Virgin. However, not like a Hitler, 
Mussolini, or a Stalin did he plan to conquer; nor did he aspire to 
triumph by hate, falsehood, propaganda, iniquity, or arms. His con- 
quest was to be the victorious one of love, prayer, truth, and an 
undying faith in his Queen of battle. 

Maximilian Kolbe was born of poor parents in Poland on Jan- 
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uary 7, 1894. The author presents us with the interesting fact that his 
life was inclosed between two wars: “The First World War ma- 
tured him; the Second World War glorified him.” Although his was 
a short life, it was, nevertheless, a full and a magnificently heroic 
life; one of much suffering from tuberculosis, bombings, enemy occu- 
pation, and all the other miseries of war. It was a life of great love 
and sanctity in which he founded the Militia of Mary Immaculate, 
a society established for the purpose of spreading devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin. This humble and obedient friar was also the founder 
and editor of the publication Knight of the Immaculate, which ex- 
celled at presenting doctrine, recalling the penny catechism, redi- 
recting and deepening devotion to the Blessed Virgin. It was on the 
Vigil of the Assumption in 1941 that the “Warrior Queen” called her 
faithful knight to his reward, when he freely sacrificed his life for a 
fellow prisoner in the Auschwitz concentration camp. 

Our Lady's Fool is extremely well written and reads very much 
like a novel. Congratulations to the translator, Therese Plumereau, 
are merited on having made so enjoyable a translation available to the 
American public. This Polish Son of Saint Francis of Assisi will 
capture the reader’s heart with his humility, obedience, understanding 
and courage—all these virtues having been drawn from the maternal 
source of virtue, the Blessed Virgin Mary. J.G.C. 


Papal Pronouncements on the Political Order. By Francis J. Powers, 
C.S.V. Westminster, Md., The Newman Press, 1952. pp. xii, 246. 
$3.50. 


“IT am with you all days even until the consummation of the 
world.” This is the promise Jesus Christ made to His Church. Today 
as ever, this promise is still being carried out in the voice of His 
Vicar, the Roman Pontiff. The primary rdle of Holy Mother Church 
is that of Teacher and Instructor for the Truth. This is carried out 
chiefly by the Pontiffs in their letters to the world known as Ency- 
clicals. 

During the many centuries, the Holy Fathers have ever been on 
the watch for matters and conditions which are dangerous to the 
spiritual welfare of their children. Today more, perhaps, than ever 
before we need to heed their warnings and listen to their instructions. 
For in our own day error and danger are all around us. 

It must be admitted, however, that there probably is no realm 
of reading more neglected by the faithful than the Encyclicals of the 
Holy Fathers. On the other hand the enemies of the Church are con- 
scious of the role the Church plays and constantly attempts to under- 
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mine Her influence. The papal encyclicals equip us for an intelligent 
defense of our faith. 

Father Powers has arranged extracts from the encyclicals and 
other papal documents from Leo XIII to the reigning Pontiff, Pius 
XII. These have been placed logically into special categories. Such 
ordering renders many letters of immense value more easily available. 
For example under the general heading, “Purpose and Function of 
the State,” we find such important subjects as: “The State Exists to 
Promote the Common Good,” “The State and the Family,” “The 
State and Education.” These are just a few of the many important 
topics which are discussed and which certainly should be of interest 
to all. Of course, Father Powers in this work does not touch upon or 
deal with all the urgent issues of the day. This book, however, does 
touch upon the most timely, and thus this work is recommended as 
profitable reading for everyone. 

A work of this type has long been awaited by the clergy. In 
Father Powers’ book the preacher is able to find easily at hand the 
teaching of the Church on almost all the present social and political 
issues of our era. Thus for both clergy and laity this book is of im- 
mense value, for a reading of this work will not only improve one 
intellectually, but what is more important, the knowledge of one’s 
Faith and the Teaching of the Church will be greatly increased. 
W.P.C. 


Guide to the Bible, Vol. |. Eng. tr. prepared under E. P. Arbez, S.S., and 
M. R. P. McGuire. Tournai, Belgium, Desclee and Co.; West- 
minster, Md., The Newman Press, 1951. pp. xxvi, 530. $5.50. 


This is a translation of the second edition of a French work, 
Initiation Biblique. It is an introduction to the study of Holy Scrip- 
ture compiled by eminent French authorities on the Bible. Both 
French editions were well received, and we think that this excellent 
English translation will be as popular as its exemplar. It is intended 
not only for seminarians, but also for teachers of religion in sec- 
ondary schools and colleges, for college and university students, and 
for the educated Catholic laity in general. It is not a textbook, but 
rather a synthesis, outlining the present state of the science of exege- 
sis, sketching the results acquired, and emphasizing the direction and 
orientation of researchers in progress. In short, you have here the 
latest, the most important and the best in Scripture by the most out- 
standing Catholic authors of the last decade. The translators have 
added some of their own footnotes referring to works in English for 
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further reading (here we think there could have been even greater 
emphasis on the works in English, even to the omission of some of 
the foreign works if necessary). 

Vol. I comprises nine chapters, with many subdivisions: Inspira- 
tion, The Canon, Languages, Systems of Writing, The Books, The 
Literary Genres, The Transmission of the Text, Versions and Inter- 
pretation. Vol. II, when it is published, will have an additional twen- 
ty-one chapters on geographical, historical and theological subjects 
related to the Bible. 

The following points are especially noteworthy. The first chapter 
gives a very brief but adequate treatment of the nature and extent of 
inspiration. Chapter five treats each of the seventy-two Books of the 
Bible individually, telling something of the name, place of origin, 
authenticity, date, content, and teaching of each. It comprises the 
largest section of the book, though perhaps the sixth chapter, on the 
literary genres, may be considered as more important. In the opinion 
of this reviewer it is one of the best to be found in English today ; 
very necessary for anyone who does any kind of Bible reading or 
study. The chapters on the transmission of the text and on inter- 
pretation are also to be recommended for their excellence. 


—M.J.D. 


The Missionary Spirit in Parish Life. By Abbe G. Michonneau. West- 
minster, Md., The Newman Press, 1952. pp. 194. $2.75. 


The urgent desire to emphasize the main element in the admin- 
istration of parish affairs is the reason for this present work. It is a 
sequel to the author’s Revolution in a City Parish. The author de- 
clares in the preface that he fears the detail of his previous book has 
obscured his insistence on the missionary spirit as the primary at- 
tribute of the parish priest. Without the missionary spirit to guide the 
priest in the formulation of parish policies he would be overwhelmed 
and disheartened by the many menial tasks which he must perform. 

The missionary spirit is the standard that measures the priestly 
vocation. It has a threefold aspect: a vision of the world, a vision of 
the Church, and a vision of the love of Christ. The missionary spirit 
is not restricted to the spreading of the Gospel in foreign lands; 
rather it is the basic element in the life of every pastor of souls. 

The principal means of fostering and maintaining the missionary 
spirit in the diocesan clergy is the provision for communal living, 
which affords means for frequent spiritual regeneration, and mutual 
assistance in the organization of the many external encumbrances of 
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parish life. The author cites as an example of the desire for brother- 
hood and the security of communal living, an increase in vocations 
to the religious life, with a concomitant decrease in vocations to the 
secular priesthood. 

The solutions offered by the author are applicable not only to the 
war-ravaged and dechristianized parishes of France but are adaptable 
to all parishes through the world. The application of pastoral theology 
to ascertain the meaning and scope of the missionary spirit provides 
an insight into many avenues of priestly endeavor. A treatment of 
false methods of approach, antiquated systems of parochial organiza- 
tion and possible renovations introduces the author’s treatment of the 
missionary spirituality, which provides many points for meditation 
and self-examination for the busy priest. The need for teamwork re- 
ceives a climactic reiteration in the closing pages of the book. 

Although the book is limited by the intention of the author to 
priests and seminarians, its influence will be felt by the laity in the 
measure that the courage and faith of its apostolic author are imbibed 
by its readers. —W.P.T. 


English Versions of the Bible. By Hugh Pope, O.P. Revised and amplified 
by Sebastian Bullough, O.P. St. Louis, B. Herder Co., 1952. pp. ix, 
787. $10.00. 


The wealth of scholarship which has gone into the compilation 
of this book makes it an invaluable reference work for the historian 
and the apologete in English speaking circles. The author gives many 
quotations from the various English Bibles to illustrate their accu- 
racy, idiosyncrasies and style; but, of more importance, Fr. Pope cites 
the works of the most prominent critics of each age in reference to 
the new editions of the Bible in the vernacular. The historian will 
find the comprehensive index to the volume together with the bibliog- 
raphy most convenient. The apologete, on the other hand, armed 
with the facts and quotations of this book, will have a definitive an- 
swer to the calumnies of the Protestants concerning the Catholic 
Church and the Bible. 

The average reader, however, may find English Versions of the 
Bible tedious except for the sections of the book which give brief but 
thorough synopses of the many Biblical translators. The style is dis- 
orderly in places, and more than once the identical quotations are 
given. Yet a perusal of the book will enlighten those naive minds, 
even among Catholics, whom Protestant propaganda has deceived. 
The author actually goes beyond the scope of his title by giving 
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considerable space to the Latin and Greek versions of the Scriptures 
which have influenced the English translations. The treatment of 
American versions is no less complete than the British. Fr. Bullough, 
especially, in his additions to the original manuscript devotes many 
pages to the United States and its versions. 

Undoubtedly the chapters of the Anglo-Saxon and “Reforma- 
tion” periods of English history are the most informative ; the mod- 
ern section with its dozens of versions listed cannot but bore all save 
the scholar. This book impresses one as a one volume encyclopaedia ; 
and it suffers consequently, if considered from a literary point of 
view. —G.E.B. 


The Spirituality of the Mass. By Adolph Dominic Frenay, O.P. St. Louis, 
B. Herder Book Co., 1952. pp. 296. $4.00. 


The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is the most treasured and yet 
the most incomprehensible gift which God has given to man. There- 
fore, any book which would help us to a fuller understanding of its 
riches should be eagerly received by Catholics. Such is Fr. Frenay’s 
work, The Spirituality of the Mass. With the help of St. Thomas 
the author opens up to his readers a more profound penetration of 
the Mass and perhaps even a fresh outlook. 

This volume is a step by step commentary on the various prayers 
of the Mass from those at the foot of the altar to the Last Gospel. 
The format of the book, devoting a separate chapter to each part of 
the Mass, makes it easy for the reader to absorb a chapter at a time. 
This ts indeed an asset. The Spirituality of the Mass, being primarily 
a spiritual book and because of its philosophical and theological im- 
plications, must not be read too quickly but rather slowly so that full 
benefit of the doctrine may be derived. 

At the beginning of each chapter Fr. Frenay first presents the 
entire prayer; then he makes a commentary on this prayer by ex- 
tracting the key word and giving a full explanation on it. For example 
in his commentary on the Gloria, Fr. Frenay selects the word Gloria 
and gives a brief exposition basing his remarks on the words of St. 
Thomas. 

Since at the end of each chapter Fr. Frenay applies the doctrine 
to the priest’s individual life and to his remote and proximate prep- 
aration for saying Mass, this volume is especially written for priests. 
However, anyone who attends daily Mass such as religious and de- 
vout lay people can derive abundant spiritual benefit from a book 
such as this. This book is especially advised for those who feel an 
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indifference in attending the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, because it 
opens to the reader new realms of reflection while he repeats once 
again the beautiful prayers of the Mass. 

Fr. Frenay has done a splendid job in bringing the Mass closer 
to the hearts of the clergy and to all who seek to know these sacred 
mysteries more fully. —B.B. 


The Trinity and God the Creator. By Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 
St. Louis, Mo., B. Herder Co., 1052. pp. iv, 675. $7.50. 


The appearance in English of a work by Pére Garrigou-La- 
grange is an event that is always hailed with interest by all Scholastics 
and Thomists in particular. The present work, first published in Latin 
in 1947 under the title De Deo Trino et Creatore, is a commentary 
on the First Part of the Summa of St. Thomas, Q. 27-119. The 
author explains the tract on the Trinity (Q. 27-43), the production 
of creatures (q. 44-46), and the distinction of things—in general and 
in particular, evil (q. 47-49)—article by article. The rest of the ques- 
tions he treats summarily, omitting entirely the last five questions 
of the Prima Pars. 

The distinguished Dominican theologian is at his best in his 
section dealing with the Trinity. A truly enlightening introduction 
traces the Scriptural and Patristic sources of the doctrine together 
with the Trinitarian errors, ancient and new, and the role Tradition 
plays in the tract De Deo Trino. Lebreton’s L’Histoire du Dogme de 
la Trinité remains, of course, the most complete source work for this 
latter aspect of Trinitarian doctrine. But Pére Garrigou-Lagrange has 
successfully presented in seventy-five pages the essentials of the ques- 
tion which serve as a more than adequate isagoge for the detailed 
consideration that follows. This section is far superior to the com- 
parable parts in the manualists with whom this reviewer is familiar. 

No theologian can, of course, say anything new with respect to 
the Trinity. But the present author’s lucid style and manner of ex- 
pression, deep knowledge of the major Thomistic commentators and 
ecclesiastical doctrine, all of which are a result of his intense, Domini- 
can love of sacred truth, make his treatment of the Trinity a the- 
ological exposition that will be recognized as one of the finest in 
years to come. 

The keen, incisive mind of the author is similarly evident in his 
treatment of the production of creatures, especially the nature of evil. 
As a matter of fact, in all the sections where the author proceeds 
articulatim his work is uniformly good and leaves little to be desired. 
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When, however, he treats of questions summarily, his work is, in 
the opinion of the reviewer, somewhat weak. Not that what he writes 
is not solid truth based on the incontrovertible principles of Aquinas. 
Pére Garrigou-Lagrange is too great a Thomist for that. It is un- 
deniable, however, that these sections are incomplete and a distinct 
disappointment to readers who are seeking an extended treatment of 
the matter considered. What he says here, for example, on the nature 
of man and free will he has said at greater length and with more 
clarity in other works. His section on the angels, while containing 
the basic principles of St. Thomas’ tract, does not by any means pre- 
sent a complete treatment. The reason for this somewhat sketchy and 
incomplete treatment of the author springs, perhaps, from his desire 
to complete his commentaries on the Summa in the years that are 
remaining to him. Knowing his capabilities, however, we cannot but 
be disappointed when we realize what he might have done. 

The translation of Father Eckhoff is fair. His English is at times 
awkward, e.g., “formal reason” is used for ratio formalis. The book 
is not meant for popular consumption and this reviewer believes that 
anyone who can read Latin would do much better to study the 
original. 

In publishing translations of the works of Pere Garrigou-La- 
grange Herder is doing intellectual circles a considerable service. 
They deserve our wholehearted thanks. If, however, they made his 
works, at least the commentaries on the Summa, of uniform size, 
by reducing margin space, headings, etc., thus bringing his works 
within a reasonable price range, we should be ever so much more 
grateful. —J.F.C. 


The Breviary Explained. By Pius Parsch. Translation by William Nayden, 
C.Ss.R., and Carl Hoegerl, C.Ss.R. St. Louis, Herder Book Co., 
1952. pp. 449. $6.00. 


The breviary often is the bugaboo of novices and sub-deacons. 
It can be a confusing book till one becomes familiar with its arrange- 
ment. Then too, for one not too skilled in Latin it can present for- 
midable difficulties. These initial difficulties often leave their scars 
on the prayer life of the cleric; so that the breviary, which should be 
a labor of love, sometimes becomes a burden. To help make it a labor 
of love Fr. Parsch wrote his book. 

The Breviary Explained will not overcome all our difficulties 
with the breviary, but it will set us on the road to eliminating those 
which hinder praying the office intelligently. Fr. Parsch follows an 
admirable order in his work. He first briefly considers some funda- 
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mental notions ; next he explains the constituent parts of the breviary ; 
and finally he treats in detail of the structure and spirit of the Hours. 

In his first part Fr. Parsch answers the stock objections to the 
breviary, showing us that it is a precious anthology of things Cath- 
olic, as well as the voice of the Church raised in hourly prayer. He 
gives us a brief history of the development of the breviary with words 
of praise for the reforms of St. Pius V and Pius X. 

In his second part, while explaining the function of the psalms, 
lessons, and other parts of the office, he gives us practical advice on 
how to study the breviary. In studying he advocates the use of a 
card for remarks on a given psalm. He would have us annotate our 
breviaries, indicating the general meaning of a psalm or lesson at its 
beginning ; mark the divisions of the psalms, accompanying them with 
terse phrases that will suggest what a given division is supposed to 
contain; bracket unintelligible phrases, so that we may not be too 
concerned with them when we meet them in the course of an office. 
He would have us check beautiful, inspirational verses that they may 
catch our attention and feed our devotion during prayer. While in- 
dicating such devices, Fr. Parsch insists that we must meditate on the 
breviary, making it pertinent to our daily life, lifting the psalms out 
of their historical setting and making them apply to our life in this 
day and age. With St. Francis de Sales he decries haste, the death of 
devotion. 

In his final section Fr. Parsch exemplifies all he has said in the 
prior portions of his book. He does so by explaining various more 
noteworthy offices in accord with his previously announced principles. 
These explanations, by their beauty and lucidity, will encourage the 
cleric to a more appreciative reading of his breviary. 

This is a worthwhile book. Its chief value does not lie in its ex- 
planation of various outstanding feasts, but rather in the fact that it 
gives us a mode of procedure according to which we can study the 
breviary for ourselves, thus heeding the advice of St. Augustine, who 
said: “Savor in your heart what your mouth expresses.’—V.M.R. 


The People's Priest. By John C. Heenan, D.D. New York, Sheed and 
Ward, 1952. pp. 243. $2.75. 


“If the priest does not remind himself constantly of the sublime 
nature of his priestly functions, gradually he becomes mechanical. 
The splendour of his ministry is dimmed.’ The author, starting with 
this admonition to his fellow priests, proceeds to remind them of the 
sublime nature of their priestly functions. Sacerdos propter populum, 
constantly held before the eyes of the priest, succinctly expresses the 
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theme of this timely call from a shepherd of souls. 

The People’s Priest was written before the author’s elevation 
to the See of Leeds in England. Prior to his consecration, Bishop 
Heenan served parishes in the crowded districts of London. He ob- 
tained renown for his zeal as superior of the Catholic Missionary So- 
ciety. Many will recall his crusade of public prayer and preaching 
covering the length and breadth of England. He was also known as 
“Britain’s Radio Priest,” holding a position comparable to that of 
Bishop Sheen in the United States. 

Well qualified to address the guardians of the flock, Bishop 
Heenan, in a very simple, yet forceful style, has clearly analyzed all 
the major activities of the zealous parish priest. He treats of per- 
sonal sanctification through the sacerdotal vocation, which is the min- 
istry among the priest’s parishioners. The dignity of the priesthood 
traces its way through each chapter. This dignity, as the dignity of 
Christ, is given expression in service. It is seen at prayer, in offering 
the Holy Sacrifice, hearing confessions, visiting parishioners—the 
priest is another Christ in the varying circumstances of contemporary 
life. 

In these momentous times when our Holy Father is constantly 
urging us to shake off lethargy of spirit, to look up around about us. 
at the visible things of His creation and see the invisible Creator, the 
God of peace, Who must lead the way, Bishop Heenan offers to the 
leaders of the way, a blueprint which, if followed, will furnish the 
leadership necessary in this titanic struggle with the forces of evil. 
Great is the responsibility of the priest; he must so live as to be 
able to say to his flock, “Be followers of me, as I am of Christ.” The 
People’s Priest is a gentle reminder to the priest of many years and 
a sure guide to the recent seminarian. —C.A.F. 


Return To Chesterton. By Maisie Ward. New York, Sheed & Ward, 
1952. pp. xxi, 336. $4.50. 


The margin which exists between the significance of the ordinary 
individual and that rare species called genius is indeed a wide and 
yet nebulous one. This point is forcefully brought to the fore in 
Maisie Ward’s latest excursion into the life and legend of Chesterton. 
Following the epic steps of the late colossus among letters, one can- 
not help being struck by the decisive and quite frequently delightful 
atmosphere separating Chesterton from his most able contemporaries. 
Realizing this one can hardly question the wisdom behind this latest 
volume devoted to “the most remarkable ‘person’ since Johnson.” 
While Mrs. Sheed’s now famous biography included a cross-patterned 
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tapestry of Chesterton, it must be conceded that much was left unsaid. 
This gap has now been nicely filled with these short, intensely proba- 
tive glimpses into Chesterton’s life. 

It would be impossible to enumerate the wealth of authentic, 
richly humorous and widely divergent sources from which Maisie 
Ward has liberally culled her material. One finds within the covers 
of the book anecdotes by E. C. Bentley, Shaw, Wells ; corner glimpses 
into the married life of Frances and G. K.; resumés of flurries that 
arose against Shaw and Wells and the Socialist paper The New Age; 
comparative analogies of Chesterton and Belloc. Amid these more 
serious considerations the reader is treated to intimate scenes of the 
Chestertons’ home life at Beaconsfield, complete with the never-end- 
ing run of frustrated secretaries. We see here the reactions as ex- 
pressed by his neighbors, taxi-drivers, barbers, tradesmen, etc. His 
association with the younger generations has given rise to many of 
the most touching memoirs in the book. 

But what of the spiritual side of Chesterton? His late-pledged 
allegiance to the Catholic Church provides a high point in the book 
in that there are given many of his personal reactions to religious 
matters and a lateral view of his devotional intensities with a min- 
imum of incidental reflection well befitting the unpretentious stand- 
ards characterizing Chesterton’s religious feelings. 

While the reader can draw a sure sense of contentment from this 
work so expertly handled, there is a certain labor entailed; for the 
style and order of the author is not pointed towards those uninitiated 
into the cult of Chesterton. Without sufficient background the volume 
does not allow a full appreciation of the material. 

Midway through the book Maisie Ward refers to the “symphony 
of Chesterton’s life,” and by and large it is indeed a symphony that 
has been composed through these pages. Return to Chesterton should 
tender an invitation to all, but to his closer affiliates a welcome com- 
mand. —E.B. 


Eight Decisive Books of Antiquity. By F. R. Hoare. New York, Sheed & 
Ward, 1952. pp. xi, 247. $4.00. 


The mind of man is the guide of his human actions, and, ulti- 
mately, it can be considered as the plotter of the course of history. 
Consequently, the theory defended and supported by the eight essays 
encompassed within the covers of this volume is that certain great 
books have been decisive factors in the moulding of men’s minds, 
particularly, in this case, with regard to the philosophy of politics. 
In his introduction to Eight Decisive Books of Antiquity, F. R. 
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Hoare gives his interpretation of the term “book,” stating that it 
must necessarily be wide in scope in order to include documents that 
have affected the political scenes of the earliest civilizations, when 
few things were written and fewer copies made. 

In his introduction the author lays stress on the terms “decisive” 
and “political.” By a “decisive” book he means one that has had an 
effect on the political history of the world and thus serves as a part 
of a skeletal outline of the mental history of political systems. Books 
influential in other realms than politics are excluded. Each book has 
been chosen more for the effect that it has had on political history 
than for its topic; it must moreover have one great quality to certify 
its worth in this respect—it must be “mind-compelling.” 

The eight books of the Ancient World that the Author examines 
in this volume are: The Laws of Hammurabi, The Book of the Dead, 
The Torah, The Epics of Homer, The Laws of Manu, The Sayings 
of Confucius, Plato’s Republic and Aristotle’s Politics. 

Each of these books is treated in an essay. A succinct history of 
the country in which the book was written is given; particular atten- 
tion is paid to the facts occasioning the writing of the book, the ef- 
fects that it had on men’s minds and its repercussions in the realm of 
politics. 

Mr. Hoare draws a very distinct line of demarcation between the 
first six books discussed and the last two. The former directly 
moulded states by formulating precepts addressed to particular peo- 
ple while the latter set forth universal political principles applicable to 
all states in all places and at all times. 

By combining a lightness of style in presentation with a keen 
insight into significant circumstances clothing the history of each 
book, F. R. Hoare presents to either the casual reader or the enquir- 
ing scholar a book truly worth the time spent in reading it. Three 
lengthy, but not overly long, notes dealing with chronology of ancient 
times, Homer’s Achaeans and the bankruptcy of early Greek Phi- 
losophy add much worth to this book for those who would examine 
still further the historical background of the books discussed. 

—R.A.F. 


The Russian Revolution 1917-1921. By William Henry Chamberlin. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1952. Volume |, pp. ix, 511, Vol- 
ume Il, pp. 556. $15.00. 


The Russian Revolution of 1917 has affected modern history as 
few other events. At first underestimated in its importance, the 
monster born of that revolution must now be thoroughly understood 
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and reckoned with. The history of the Russian Revolution must be 
studied by all who desire to comprehend the present state of the 
world. 

The Russian Revolution presents a formidable challenge to the 
historian. Before him lies a drama which has not yet ended, one in 
which the leading characters appear as if out of nowhere, one in 
which coalitions and factions form and dissolve almost instantane- 
ously. Yet, the historian’s greatest problem is the inaccessibility and 
undependability of the most essential data, which condition results 
from Russian isolationism and the desire to obliterate unflattering 
truths. 

William Henry Chamberlin’s monumental work must be accepted 
with the credibility due to clearly arranged and well documented his- 
tory. His primary concern is with the events between 1917 and 1921, 
which constitute the essence of the Revolution. Short studies of the 
social factors leading to the revolution, early revolutionary characters 
and movements and the fall of the Romanov dynasty serve as an in- 
troduction to the rise of Communism. The chronology of events is 
interrupted with a sketch of the life of Lenin and a few candid word- 
pictures of the effect of the revolution on daily life and the organiza- 
tion and members of the early Communist Party. 

Without in any way exploring the philosophical foundations of 
Communism, Mr. Chamberlin exposes the practical principles by 
which the party achieved its original victory and hopes to complete 
the world revolution. His account presents the Russian Revolution as 
a struggle of the peasants and workers under the leadership of 
aggressive and radical men against the abuses of Tsarism, capitalism 
and feudalism; while it leaves unmentioned the philosophical princi- 
ples which caused the revolution or were adopted or invented to de- 
fend it. As straight history, The Russian Revolution exposes the 
atheism, materialism and immorality of Communism in action with- 
out ever passing judgment or explaining these undercurrents. 

The Russian Revolution is a complete study of all the important 
names, dates, places and revolutionary ideas and attitudes which ap- 
pear in Russia between 1905 and 1921. For a thorough understanding 
of all that the Russian Revolution means to modern society, no other 
book could provide a better foundation, though the reader must go 
to other sources to touch upon the real significance of this earthshak- 
ing event. —W.P.H. 
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The Middle Ages In The West. A Study of European Unity. By The Rt. 
Hon. Sir Henry Slesser, P.C. London, Hutchinson & Co., 1951. 
New York, Macmillan. pp. 239 with Index. $4.50. 


European unity, that much sought after commodity, has been 
achieved twice in that continent’s long history. Civilized Europe was 
united under the universal law of Rome until the fifth century. Four 
hundred years later, after the chaos of the dark ages, a new unity had 
its beginning along with the Empire of Charlemagne. This unity— 
again from Rome, was to hold the Western world together for six 
centuries. It was, as the author puts it, as pervasive as the first, vet 
far more subtle and far less consciously organized: “. . . a congeries 
of many peoples and tribes without any central domination, a spiritual 
society held together by a common religion rather than by any strong 
physical or governmental nexus.” This was the Christendom of the 
Middle Ages. 

This work is a portrayal of the life of those middle centuries 
under the aspect of this unity, resultant on the acceptance of the 
papal authority both in the spiritual and temporal order. Although 
Sir Henry appears to be non-Catholic, the picture he produces is 
sympathetic to the age and the Church. His first chapter is a dis- 
cussion of the origins of this society as a cultural unit. In succeeding 
chapters he proceeds to delineate this process of unity from the “un- 
certain dawn” of the ninth century until its apogee in the thirteenth 
under Innocent III when the Papacy rose to be the undisputed con- 
science of the West. Later chapters complete the study by telling of 
the loss of this union to humanism, militant nationalism and finally 
“reformation.” 

Three chapters especially stand out: “Commerce, Science And 
The Arts,” “Medieval Philosophy” and “Government And Law.” In 
the latter, the author’s status as a legalist insures a solid treatment of 
the political theory of the Middle Ages. In the second, he recognizes 
the importance of Scholasticism to those centuries; how its theocen- 
tricity runs through the entire fabric of medieval thought and action, 
how a denial of its Thomistic synthesis of faith and reason was bound 
to lead to spiritual disintegration, and how militant nationalism fol- 
lows upon the consequent loss of love for God which inspires love for 
other men. However, in this chapter and throughout the book he is 
at times not too precise, and occasionally in error. For example, de- 
spite the differences of the various schools, the term “natural law” 
meant more to Scholasticism than something which “energized matter 
in form, life and so the activities of man” (p. 10), and St. Augustine 
certainly did not deny man’s freedom of will in performing good acts 
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nor the universality of God’s desire for the salvation of mankind 
(p. 213). 

The most interesting part of the work—for this reader, at least 
—is the Introduction, where he raises the question of the possibility 
of true European unity in the future. Recent progress toward unity 
in the economic and political spheres has only served to point up the 
ideological disunity of the entire continent. Without this latter con- 
cord—the unity of ideas, of Faith—so proper to the middle centuries, 
the author questions whether Europe will ever be anything more 
than “hypostatized geography.” Yet, tremendous psychological ob- 
stacles stand in the way of any reéstablishment of this sort of unity. 
The opposition between the medieval and modern mind is startling. 
Although the author offers no solution to the problem—not even the 
obvious one of prayer, nonetheless the rebirth of a corporate Chris- 
tian society seems to be his answer to the question posed by the 
secularized and atheistic jumble that is Europe today. -—E.K.C. 


The Meaning of Civilization. By Bohdan Chudoba. New York, P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, 1951. pp. xi, 314. $4.00. 


This volume promises to become a classic in the field of Phi- 
losophy of History. Dr. Chudoba has divided his work into three gen- 
eral sections: Creative Activity of Man, Ancient Background, and 
Aspects of Christian Culture. First clearing the air by determining 
his definitions and divisions, he argues in logical scholarly fashion. 
Delineating the false roles assumed by some in the past who consid- 
ered themselves as historians, and showing quite conclusively the 
exact role which ought to be undertaken by the real historian, he re- 
moves History from the strict category of science and places it as an 
art occupying a more elevated position in the hierarchy of branches 
of culture than those occupied by politics, science or any of the tech- 
nologies which depend on science. 

In the second section the author goes back into the centuries 
which preceded the coming of Christ, examining the practices of the 
civilizations which antedated the Incarnation. His erudition and deep 
understanding of the prevailing conditions is nothing short of amaz- 
ing. Any doubts concerning the author’s qualifications for this work 
are swept away by even a casual reading of this chapter. 

In his third part, Dr. Chudoba explodes the pagan anti-Christian 
theories about the effects of Christianity on life, demonstrating con- 
vincingly that far from weakening civilization the Christian mode of 
life brought to perfection whatever there was of good in the culture 
of previous times. The Incarnation of Our Divine Saviour becomes 
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the pivotal point in the extension of ancient learning, and the com- 
mencement of what we now know as the culture of Western man. The 
coming of Christ heralded the separation of the wheat from the chaff, 
exhibiting paganism in its true shallowness, forcing the submission 
of non-Christian practices and modes of operation in the face of 
Christian supremacy. 

The author is a newcomer on the American scene. Bohdan 
Chudoba had for many years occupied a respected position as an 
author and scholar in the great European centers of learning. But in 
time his writings were suppressed by both the Nazis and the Com- 
munists : and faced with the immediate prospect of Siberian imprison- 
ment, Bohdan Chudoha fled to the United States, already a haven of 
refuge for. many of his colleagues in similar circumstances. We may 
well express the hope that Dr. Chudoba will bring forth from his 
wealth of knowledge many more works which will be of inestimable 
value to the cultural life of his adopted land. —W.J.D.B. 


The Sacred Heart and Modern Life. By Francois Charmot, S.J. Trans- 
lated by Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. New York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
1952. pp. xv, 261. $3.50. 


Love seems to be the necessary ingredient for any successful 
book today. Even though Father Charmot treats of this topic in its 
perfection there is little doubt that this book will be read by only a 
limited number of people. This is indeed a cause for dismay for in 
this most recent work of one of the famous authors of the spiritual 
revival in France today we are presented with a picture of the world’s 
greatest love and its source namely, the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

This pertinent treatise is directed to fulfill the needs of laymen 
involved in Catholic Action. It offers a sound, doctrinal exposé of 
the theological aspects of Christ’s love for us as manifested through 
His Sacred Heart. Let not the fact that this book is a theological 
treatment cause potential readers to shy away from this significant 
volume; on the contrary, because of the author’s enthusiastic style 
the work is rendered especially appealing to that group for which it 
was intended—the modern Catholic layman. Father Charmot proceeds 
in a lucid and attractive manner through his considerations of the 
various aspects of the love of Christ and explains the practical use 
of this love as the font of energy for apostolic work. The copious 
use of appropriate passages culled from the works of saints, ecclesi- 
astical documents, and other Catholic authors substantiate the im- 
portant ideas that the writer wishes to stress and at the same time 
serve to enhance the interest in the mattter which is under discussion. 
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A note of thanks should be imparted to Mother Kathryn Sul- 
livan, R.S.C.J., for her fluent translation. The reader is grateful for 
the lack of irritating, stilted expressions which only too often have 
the habit of finding their way into English translations. The detailed 
documentation at the end of each chapter is also to be commended. 

With devotion to the Immaculate Heart of Mary gaining such 
prominence in our present day, it is most fitting that Father Charmot 
should devote a very enlightening and comforting section in the fifth 
chapter of his book on the relationship of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

The Sacred Heart and Modern Life is a noble contribution to 
the new, fine works which are now being written to aid and enlighten 
the average Catholic layman in his role as an Apostle of the Faith. 


—C.M.K. 


The Virgin Mary. By Jean Guitton. Translated by A. Gordon Smith. 
New York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1952. pp. x, 190. $2.75. 


In the book The Virgin Mary, Jean Guitton brings to the Cath- 
olic reading public a striking and scholarly work on the life, cult and 
role of Mary, the Mother of God. Readers who are especially inter- 
ested in the projection and development of Mariology will find this 
book factual and theological as well as devotional. The profound and 
logical conclusions drawn from Scripture and Tradition add new 
meaning to the role of the Virgin Mary. 

The author, a member of the faculty of the University of Dijon, 
is very informal in this treatise which makes for pleasant reading. 
He first writes of Mary as she appears in her life on earth. M. Guit- 
ton calls this aspect the “human and historical’ Mary. Here we see 
Mary as a child, as the wife of Joseph and mother of Jesus. Follow- 
ing this, the author treats of the development of the cult of Mary, 
which treatment is a rarity in its captivation of interest. In the latter 
part of the book, the author is at his peak in a study of Mary “raised 
to Heaven,” showing the important role of Mary in our own modern 
age. 

The end result of the profundity of investigation employed by 
the author concerning the life and being of the Blessed Virgin, is to 
leave no place for sentimentality. Consequently, parts of this book 
may not meet the approval of those readers who are used to the more 
heart-warming spiritual writers, such as St. Alphonsus de Liguori 
and St. Louis de Montfort. 

It is the opinion of the reviewer, however, that in this book writ- 
ten for the layman, M. Guitton has contributed greatly to the growth 
of love and devotion to Mary. —B.St.G. 
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Christ Unconquered. By Arthur Little, S.J. Introduction by Fulton 
Oursler. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1952. pp. xix, 232. $4.50. 


In the dramatic narrative verse of his Christ Unconquered, Fa- 
ther Little retells the story of Our Lord’s Passion and Death. From 
the court trials, through the Scourging and Crowning, to the Death 
and Burial, our author guides us along the way of sorrows in a very 
powerful manner, giving in scene after scene a new depth of insight 
into Christ, Our Saviour. He, Whom we know to be True God, is 
here shown in His warm and loving Humanity. Here we behold the 
Man, and see in a new light the suffering, abuse and degradation of 
His sacrifice. 

As the poet ably filling in the details that the average reader fails 
to stir up in his own imagination, Father Little does not lose the 
simplicity of the Gospel story, but rather gives new lights by which 
we may come to a deeper appreciation of the Gospel itself. He has 
combined an excellent knowledge of human nature to the factual ac- 
count of the Passion and Death, and thereby presents a realistic and 
moving reproduction of the drama of our Redemption. 

A real factor in the inspiring vitality of this work is Father Lit- 
tle’s choice of medium—dramatic narrative verse. In the manner of 
the ancient Greek tragic dramatists, with their few characters, long 
but stirring speeches, and continual use of the chorus to reflect the 
emotional background, the author has been able to show well the 
interplay of forces surrounding Christ’s Death. Through his powerful 
use of language, he has made very real the tensions of the main char- 
acters and, even more so, the feelings and reactions of the crowd. 

Father Little has overcome the most dangerous hazard of the 
long dramatic poem—the lack of a climactic unity. Nevertheless, even 
the unity that is present could have been strengthened if the author 
had more closely edited some of the more demanding passages which 
oftimes, because of vagueness of thought or difficulty of figure, retard 
the reader from being carried along in the fulness of the verse. 
Nevertheless this vagueness, which tends to damage a dynamic unity, 
in this case emphasizes the clarity of the major monologues, for out 
of what might be called a poetic haze the reader continually grasps 
the stark realities of what Christ suffered for each one of us. But 
it is only because Father Little has expressed himself so fully within 
the realm of poetic truth that we have the beauty of “Christ Uncon- 
quered,” and since in his development of the emotional undertones 
he has not distorted the facts of historical truth, we must be thankful 
for this work which helps us to know the Man of Sorrows in a closer 
and more intimate way. —R.M.R. 
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Men and Movements in American Philosophy. By Joseph L. Blau. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. pp. xi, 403. $6.00. 


The role of American thought in the history of philosophy is 
unknown to most people. The neglect of this field is due largely to 
the emphasis placed upon the development of European thought pat- 
terns. Another contributing factor is the relegation of history of phi- 
losophy to a secondary place in the colleges and universities. It is only 
in recent years that its true value as a discipline has been realized. 


The present volume is an extensive study of American philos- 
ophy. It is intended to serve as introduction and background for the 
general reader and the student. In order to portray basic thought pat- 
terns, Dr. Blau develops ten “movements” or “systems” of ideas. 
After a general description of each system, two or three philosophers 
are presented as illustrative of that school, and a couple who, while 
yet adherents, deviated in some way from the regular stream. To 
establish this deviation, many relatively unknown philosophers have 
been chosen. The author treats the obscure works of Francis Way- 
land, Laurens Perseus Hickok, Noah Porter, Henry James the Elder, 
Chauncey Wright, Francis E. Abbott and Wilbur Urban. The chief 
movements covered are transcendentalism, idealism, pragmatism, re- 
alism and naturalism. Equal value is given to personalities as well as 
to their systems since it is the purpose of Dr. Blau to avoid violence 
in emphasizing one over the other, to elucidate their relationships and 
finally in their correlation to illustrate a basic unity. 

Considerable selectivity has been exercised and particular stress 
afforded to the theology of Jonathan Edwards, the political philos- 
ophy of Tom Paine, Jefferson’s political ideals, the general philosophy 
of Benjamin Rush and the transcendentalism of Thoreau and Emer- 
son. Since this book is chiefly devoted to philosophers representative 
of American thought it has led to the omission of the doctrines of 
Thomas Cooper, James McCosh and Alfred North Whitehead. 


A work of this nature, which covers philosophical ideas and 
schools from their earliest beginnings to the mid-twentieth century 
in America is rather “ambitious” and tends to be “encyclopedic” in 
scope. Confusion and disinterest are likely to be engendered in the 
general reader. Nevertheless, this textbook in essay style can well 
serve as a valuable reference for research work as it represents an 
excellent summary of many “doctrines” with footnotes to original 
works for further study. —L.M.E. 
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The Art of Book Reading. By Stella S. Center. New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1952. pp. xix, 198. $3.50. 


Man’s place is in society ; for by his very nature he is a rational 
animal, who, in seeking the perfection of his being, enters into a 
social unity with other men. Through the medium of sciences and 
arts, men, on the one hand, give of their accomplishments to society, 
complementing those who are in need; while on the other hand, they 
draw out of society those things which they require for their own 
advancement. 

But man in order to barter effectively in this social exchange 
needs a means of propounding his science, a means of applying his 
arts ; both of which are the result of man’s thought, his ideas. To give 
expression to his ideas, which are words of the mind (verbum 
mentis), man converses (verbum orale) with other men, or he writes 
(verbum scriptum) that his ideas may hold form permanently. 

It is the latter, the verbum scriptum, that proves most difficult 
when employed as a medium for exchanging thought. Yet, the defi- 
ciency is not in the medium itself, but more often in the reader and 
at times in the writer. 

Dr. Center, an excellent educator, has understood from practical 
experience the failure of countless numbers to avail themselves of 
accepting the written word. This does not mean that many of those 
whom the author addresses cannot read; indeed, most of these are 
intelligent readers, but potentially they are much better readers. Dr. 
Center drawing on years of experience presents them with a guide for 
their advancement. 

The Art of Book Reading does not exhaust the material with 
which the book is concerned; the author did not intend this. Rather 
the book is a guide or synopsis of practical points for reading litera- 
ture. Together with the chapters devoted to the method of reading 
the short-story, the novel, essays, letters, biography, drama and 
poetry, there are other chapters of general information. These latter 
chapters are primarily what the moderately educated person is looking 
for in the way of advice on how to read. 

The Art of Book Reading would not be of any personal asset to 
those who have already completed a course in the liberal arts; it is 
also doubted that other college graduates would profit extensively by 
reading it. There are assuredly many college graduates who, since 
they were never taught formally to read literature, would profit in 
a limited degree from studying this guide. Those who have the equiv- 
alent of a high school education, will profit themselves to some degree 
by a reading of the book. But the book is most suitable and applicable 
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to that great number of people who rightly are called the self-edu- 
cated: those men and women who were unable to complete either 
their high school or college education, and now realizing the void, 
desire to learn to read intelligently, with profit and delight. The Art 
of Book Reading for them must be read with a desire to retain much 
that is set forth; it must be studied as a text book; it must be reread 
again at a later date; in this way very much can be accomplished that 
will be lasting. 

On a professional level the book will be of value to teachers of 
high school English who for the majority of us are the ultimate in- 
fluences on our lifelong reading habits. —T.H. 


The Autobiography of a Hunted Priest. By John Gerard. Translated 
from the Latin by Philip Caraman. Introduction by Graham 
Greene. New York, Pellegrini & Cudahy, 1952. pp. xxiv, 287. $3.50. 


Father Caraman’s retranslation and re-edition of John Gerard’s 
remarkable autobiography makes a most timely appearance as Eliza- 
beth II begins to reign as Queen of England. Now that the British 
people live in the dawn of a new Elizabethan era, all eyes turn back 
upon the first Elizabeth and her age. Our newspapers and magazines 
were quick to see that the new Elizabeth stands inevitably in the 
reflection of the old, and the flood of articles which poured from the 
press invariably introduced the Windsor monarch against the back- 
ground of her Tudor namesake. Happy England to have another 
“Good Queen Bess”! Great pens moved in ardent presentation of the 
ancient glories of Elizabethan England; genial voices rose to praise 
the sainted sovereign who had stimulated the peerless epoch. With 
another Elizabeth upon the throne, Britain was bound to come again 
to prosperity, good fortune, and halcyon days. Under the watchful 
protection of the grand old Queen, England’s second Elizabethan age 
would be the equal of the first. 

In the midst of the latest revival of this most monstrous distor- 
tion of fact, John Gerard’s is the voice of a strangely contrary wit- 
ness. His tale squares strangely with Elizabeth’s England as Anglo- 
American historical tradition portrays it. Father Gerard lived and 
worked for eighteen years as a Jesuit missionary in England; the 
story of his adventures rudely dispels the aura of glamor and glory 
which grossly prejudiced historians have woven about sixteenth-cen- 
tury life in the British Isles. 

Gerard was a “hunted priest.’’ He belonged to a loyal Catholic 
family of the upper middle classes. As a young man he crossed to 
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the Continent where he became a priest and a Jesuit. He returned at 
once to his homeland to join the heroic band of Jesuits working for 
the restoration of the ancient Faith among their countrymen. Every- 
thing had to be done in secrecy and in hiding. Father Gerard went 
about England for eighteen years, except for his years in prison, in 
the elaborate disguise of a gentleman, ministering to Catholics and 
converting Protestants with marvelous success. A contemporary spy 
submits a description of Gerard as “of stature tall, high shouldered, 
especially when his cope is on his back, black haired, and of com- 
plexion swarth, hawk nosed, high templed, and for the most part at- 
tired costly and defencibly in buff leather garnished with gold or 
silver lace, satin doublet, and velvet hose of all colours with cloaks 
corresponding, and rapiers and daggers gilt or silvered.”” Owing to the 
advantages they offered for concealment, most of the Jesuits’ spiritual 
agency centered about England’s great country houses with their 
noble occupants and courtly manners, spinning an unusual air of high 
romance about the basically grim business of keeping souls alive. 
Imprisoned, brutally tortured, and on the verge of martyrdom, Gerard 
made a thrilling escape from prison, after which he persisted in his 
perilous work, until the violent outburst of the Gunpowder Plot 
forced him to flee to Belgium, escaping by a hairbreadth capture and 
certain death. It was three years later, at Douai in 1609, that he wrote 
the Latin account of his experiences. 


Father Caraman has functioned splendidly in translating and 
editing this extraordinary record. His unpretentious translation dis- 
figures none of the effectual candor and simplicity of the original 
Latin, and his astounding documentation breathes significance into 
Gerard’s many purposeful obscurities. 


John Gerard’s portraiture of his part in the struggle to preserve 
English Catholicism makes absorbing reading. His description of 
“priests’ holes’’ and hiding places and the exciting routine of secrecy 
forms a stirring narrative ; his report of hardships, executions, treach- 
ery and torture makes his pages a fragrant martyrology. But most 
significant is the powerful picture he paints of the barbarity and cor- 
ruption of Elizabethan England. Here is a contemporary document 
with an authentic testimony which must be examined. If they would 
but read who have been duped by vicious historians interchanging 
Protestant fancy and fact, the scales would soon fall from their eyes. 
They would see Shakespeare’s England in a clearer light as the fetid 
sepulcher of a decaying faith, and Elizabeth as the brooding hag who 
haunted it. —L.K. 
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Thomism and Aristotelianism. Harry V. Jaffa. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1952. pp. viii, 230. $5.00. 


In broad outline, the purpose of the work, as stated by the au- 
thor, is to discover whether or not the arbitrary opinons governing 
most spheres of contemporary political and social action can be rem- 
edied by the application of the truths contained in Aristotelian writ- 
ings. Indirectly it would appear that the modern question of “values” 
is being assayed; that is, are there any absolute norms of conduct by 
which a man can live or are all things merely relative and entirely 
dependent upon environment and circumstances? To accomplish this 
task, the author has limited himself to Aristotle’s Ethics. A careful 
attempt to avoid entering other domains of Aristotelian philosophy 
and limit introduction of other texts, is fairly well achieved. How- 
ever, constant use of philosophical terms and technical method re- 
strict this work to a scholarly audience. At times, a depth of distinc- 
tion is involved which even the experienced student would find diffi- 
culty in understanding. On this account, for even a partial compre- 
hension of the book the reader should have a workable familiarity 
with the treatises of the ancient Philosopher. 

With the reawakening of interest in Aristotelian philosophy, it 
is easy to understand the almost simultaneous interest in St. Thomas 
Aquinas, his greatest commentator. Despite the author’s apparent 
scholarship, we cannot but help lament his lack of knowledge con- 
cerning St. Thomas as an interpreter of Aristotle. In not allowing 
for the obvious fact that St. Thomas with his supernatural outlook 
could at the same time retain his natural opinions when viewing the 
works of Aristotle, the author has made errors of interpretation 
which only appear in the text as subtle innuendoes. In place of a 
seven hundred year tradition of Thomism, a few present-day ephem- 
eral texts are employed as main sources of reference. The failure to 
consult any number of great lights of Thomistic interpretation such 
as John of St. Thomas or Cardinal Cajetan shows an inconsistency 
in research and lack of scientific honesty. No longer can this exposi- 
tion of Thomism and Aristotelianism be considered a clear and un- 
biased development. 

This book is not just an impartial critique of St. Thomas as an 
interpreter of Aristotle’s Ethics; it is a progressive design of destruc- 
tion reaching its crescendo in the refutation of St. Thomas as the 
interpreter of Aristotle. The title itself is a misnomer, for it is the 
author’s commentary on a commentator’s commentary: in short, this 
book should be entitled “Harry V. Jaffa and Aristotelianism.” 
—G.C.W. 
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Psychiatry and Catholicism. By Rev. James H. VanderVeldt, O.F.M.. 
and Robert P. Odenwald, M.D. Foreword by Most Rev. Patrick A. 
O'Boyle, D.D., Archbishop of Washington, D. C. New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1952. pp. ix, 433. $6.00. 


Written by a priest and a doctor, this book brings the fruit of 
their experience and reflection to the aid of their respective profes- 
sions and to those interested in psychiatry and counseling. Two of 
their objectives are “to show what pastors and other non-psychiatric 
counselors, when confronted with mental cases, can do and what 
they should avoid” and “to point out the principles which, according 
to Catholic philosophy and theology, should govern the theoretical and 
practical approach to the problem of mental disease.” 

The authors must necessarily pass over a detailed treatment of 
many problems, and by doing this succeed in giving a general survey 
without being superficial or without omitting practical suggestions. 
Yet by appending notes and references to each chapter, they aid 
the reader in pursuing any special problem or interest he may have. 
It is thus a stimulating book, especially to the beginner; since, in im- 
parting information, confusion is avoided by conciseness and absence 
of technical jargon. 

Cases are used to illustrate the types of psychoses and neuroses, 
yet these are kept to a minimum; the major part of the work being 
to present principles and to arrive at an evaluation of psychiatric 
theories and methods of therapy in the light of Catholic truths. And 
in the task of synthesizing the findings of modern psychiatry and 
Catholicism, they achieve a remarkable success. Remarkable, not be- 
cause the synthesis is complete or perfect, but because of the unity 
gained from such copious and varying assertions. The statement “Any 
physical disease leaves its imprint on the mind” could be used to show 
the possibility of added clarification. The context does not state 
whether the word “mind” is taken to mean an organic or spiritual 
faculty. Presumably the latter is meant, but in that case it would have 
been helpful to mention that a thing may affect the spiritual faculty 
called “mind” either as its object or subjectively, i.e., by controlling 
its operation. Now no physical illness can subjectively affect the mind 
except indirectly by affecting the principle common to both physical 
and spiritual activity, the soul. Brevity requires the authors to pass 
over many such problems, but the reader of this book should rec- 
ognize its pioneering character in absorbing the new science of psy- 
chiatry into the realm of Catholic thought. In this way he will be 
thankful for the work Fr. VanderVeldt and Dr. Odenwald have 
achieved and at the same time be stimulated to further study. 
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As in all psychiatric books, but here to a less degree, the de- 
pravity of fallen man must be portrayed. But to the priest whose 
pastoral care involves the mentally ill; to the General Practitioner 
wanting a review and evaluation of psychiatric trends; to the non- 
Catholic psychiatrist, who is unaware of the Catholic concept of what 
man is; to counselors; and to all persons interested in the manage- 
ment of interpersonal relations, in the possibility of character ref- 
ormation and the methods now being used to bring about that refor- 
mation, this book is confidently suggested. —L.M.T. 


Aux Sources de la Vie Spirituelle—Documents. Paul Cattin, O.P. et 
Humbert-Thomas Conus, O.P. Fribourg, Editions St. Paul, 1951. 
pp. xx, 1280. Paper, 23 fr.; cloth, 27 fr. 


There is an intimate correlation between truth and sanctification. 
It is the mission of the Church to teach, that She may also sanctify. 
This work Aux Sources de la Vie Spirituelle (At the Sources of the 
Spiritual Life) in fulfilling the teaching rdéle is of value to ‘the the- 
ologian, the priest in the service of souls, the nun in her cloister, as 
well as to the militant Catholic actionist and the cultured Christian 
who wishes to draw at the wellsprings of supernatural life in order 
to acquire a more precise knowledge of this life” (Introduction, pp. 
XV-Xvi). 

The contents of this volume; Papal Encyclicals, Bulls, Letters, 
Radio Messages (from Ineffabilis Deus of Pius IX, Dec. 8, 1854, to 
the Allocution Annus sacer of Pius XII, Dec. 8, 1950) answer to 
the needs of souls anxious to progress in the ways of union with 
God, basing themselves upon the infallible directives of the Magis- 
terium of the Church. 

This volume is equipped with splendid tables for easy reference: 
chronological and alphabetical tables of documents, analytical table of 
contents, synopsis of contents, with each document preceded by an 
outline. The texts are arranged according to the dignity of their 
subject-matter: the Holy Ghost (the Trinity), Christ, the Blessed 
Mother, the Church, and the saints. 

With the current trend towards schools for novice masters, 
novice mistresses, spiritual directors, priests and devoted souls, this 
book appears as a timely guide and friend. Surely an English adapta- 
tion of this book would be of tremendous utility to the many institutes 
of spiritual guidance now operating in various parts of the United 


States. —G.G.C. 
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Catholicism and American Freedom. By James M: O'Neill. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1952. pp. xii, 287. $3.50. 


Militant secularism is the theme propounded by Mr. Paul 
Blanshard in his writings. His is the philosophy of the omnipotent 
state, divorced from every religious (and thereby every moral) in- 
fluence. If we take him at his word, he is interested solely in pre- 
serving that wall of separation which, he says, is part and parcel of 
our American heritage, in keeping America free from the oppressive 
power of the Catholic Church. 


Professor James O’Neill writes in defense of American Cath- 
olics and his book is a specific and definitive answer to Blanshard’s 
American Freedom and Catholic Power. The uncritical praise and 
consequent wide acceptance of Mr. Blanshard’s misprepresentation 
make imperative this detailed answer, for if not so answered, that 
book can do incalulable harm. Mr. O’Neill’s rebuttal is not, of course, 
an official answer ; nevertheless it stands as a most adequate reply to 
Blanshard’s more serious charges. 


The defense here presented is twofold. Abundant evidence is 
adduced to show that the Church is not an enemy of American free- 
dom as Mr. Blanshard would have his readers believe. Moreover with 
the skill of an experienced rhetorician, Mr. O’Neill makes it crystal- 
clear that Blanshard has not proved his thesis. On the contrary, he 
has indulged in dishonest devices well calculated to arouse sentiments 
of religious prejudice. No one who compares Blanshard’s attack with 
O’Neill’s defense should have difficulty in picking the winner. 

Mr. O’Neill is a representative Catholic layman, and the 
views he upholds on Catholic policies (which he is careful always to 
distinguish from immutable Catholic doctrine) are by no means 
“official.” He is himself an effective answer to the Blanshard charge 
of “Catholic thought-control.” For instance, some Catholics feel that 
they can defend the Spanish government—Mr. O’Neill does not. 
The important thing to remember is that Catholics need not accept 
the responsibility for the Franco government; they are not ac- 
countable. 


In an excellent chapter on “Catholics and Social Policies,” the 
author offers a reconciliation of Catholicism and Liberalism. Reply- 
ing to the allegation that Catholics are necessarily political reaction- 
aries, he insists that any American Catholic can heartily subscribe to 
such liberal objectives as civil liberties, social security, racial equality, 
decent labor laws, better public education, expanding social legisla- 
tion, universal suffrage, religious freedom, etc. Many American Cath- 
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olics engaged in politics or social work are striving for these goals, 
and can truly be called “Catholic liberals.” 

Though this book stands as a comprehensive and vigorous an- 
swer to Paul Blanshard, it says a great deal more. Long after the 
fires of bigotry stirred up by the Blanshard book are put out, this 
book will stand on the Catholic bookshelf as a sound exposition of the 
compatibility of Catholicism and American Freedom. —D.M.N. 


The Lost Childhood. By Graham Greene. New York, The Viking Press, 
1952. pp. 191. $3.50. 


“In all writers there occurs a moment of crystallization when the 
dominant theme is plainly expressed, when the private universe be- 
comes visible even to the least sensitive reader.” So writes Graham 
Greene in his essay Henry James: The Private Universe. The “mo- 
ment of crystallization” in this book of essays by the distinguished 
Englishman of letters is, the reviewer believes, found in this very 
essay and attributed by Greene to Henry James whom he has so care- 
fully and precisely analyzed in five of these essays. The leitmotiv of 
Greene’s works as well as the impelling force that has inspired him to 
write some of the most powerful and highly controversial literature 
of our age seems to us to be “a sense of evil, religious in its intensity.” 
It would be unfair, however, to equivalate James and Greene in this 
respect without a word of very definite qualification. For Greene’s 
“sense of evil” is guided and at all times preserved from pessimism 
by a sense of the tragic that is Christian in everyway, in contrast to 
James’ contorted and inaccurate view of reality. 

Once he had placed the problem of evil in the foreground of 
his works, James seemed afraid to grapple with the forces of dark- 
ness. When asked for his opinion of The Turn of the Screw he face- 
tiously referred to it as “a fairy tale, pure and simple.” Greene, on 
the other hand, faces the problem squarely and presents an honest, 
if not altogether forthright, solution without relapsing into second 
rate didactics. Father Harold Gardiner, S.J., has pointed out that 
only the Christian can have a real perception of the tragic in man. 
Greene is, to use the phrase of Abbé Cayré, “a vital Christian” and 
well equipped to grapple with the problems he attacks. 

Yet, for all his sincerity of purpose, frank confrontation of sig- 
nificant and complex problems, and indisputable ability, his work is 
not always satisfying. In his laudable desire to avoid becoming what 
he calls ‘‘a philosopher or religious teacher of the second rank” he 
has failed to present us with a clarity of expression that would aid 
immeasurably his profound writing. 
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Nevertheless, Greene’s vital Christianity breathes a spirit into 
this book of essays that is altogether different from the majority of 
the modern and all too un-Christian critics. It is this factor which, 
in any final judgment, must give Greene his stature. —J.F.C. 


Macrobius’ Commentary on the Dream of Scipio. Translated with an 
Introduction by William H. Stahl. New York, Columbia University 
Press,1952. pp. xi, 278. $4.00. 


Up until the last century, one of Cicero’s most precious com- 
positions, De re publica, was, with the exception of a few brief frag- 
ments, almost completely lost to the world. We owe it to Macrobius 
Ambrosius Theodosius who commented upon Scipio’s Dream, the 
closing portion of De re publica, for the preservation of nine chapters 
of the great orator’s work. 

Not a commentary in the ordinary sense of the word, Macrobius’ 
Commentary on the Dream of Scipio is rather an encyclopedic work, 
intended primarily for the education of the lay man in the classical 
liberal arts and sciences and the more attractive doctrines of classi- 
cal philosophy. The author’s purpose was unwittingly responsible 
for sustaining knowledge of the liberal arts, classical philosophy, 
and science in the early Middle Ages. An important example of the 
influence which the Commentary enjoyed is the fact that the work 
was largely responsible in keeping alive, at least among the intelli- 
gentsia, the belief in the sphericity of the world up until the dis- 
covery of America. 

Mr. William Harris Stahl’s translation, the first in English, is 
very readable, while rightly claiming to itself a scholarly literal ac- 
curacy. Representing the XLVIII number of the Records of Civiliza- 
tion series edited under the auspices of the Department of History, 
Columbia University, Macrobius’ Commentary on the Dream of 
Scipio is a noteworthy attempt at familiarizing English-speaking 
scholars with one of the Late Latin encyclopedists so influential upon 
the thought of the Middle Ages. Mr. Stahl has painstakingly anno- 
tated the entire Commentary in order to make manifest Macrobius’ 
sources, which are chiefly Neoplatonic. A sixty-five page Introduc- 
tion by Mr. Stahl gives the reader sufficient background concerning 
Marcrobius, the Commentary, its sources, influence, style, and the 
manuscripts, editions, and translations of this encyclopedic work. 

Serious students of the History of Philosophy will find those 
chapters dealing with Platonism, Pythagorianism, and Neoplatonism, 
as well as the theories of early astrology, most interesting. Medieval- 
ists will be interested to know that “Macrobius was an important 
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source of Platonic dogma for Albertus Magnus.” Numerous quota- 
iotns from Macrobius’ Commentary are also to be found in St. 
Thomas Aquinas’ Summa Theologica. 

The book has three Appendices which give added information 
concerning the various theories and methods discussed in the Com- 
mentary, and a Bibliography listing works and studies of significant 
contributions to Macrobian scholarship, along with a thorough Index. 
These features stamp the volume with the seal of a painstaking and 
devoted scholarship that is worthy of admiration and praise. 

—B.M. 


What Is the Index. By Redmond A. Burke, C.S.V. Milwaukee, Bruce, 
1952. pp. x, 129. $2.75. 


Although the general reasoning behind ecclesiastical censorship 
may have been common knowledge all the while, this work of Fr. 
Redmond A. Burke makes available for the first time in English an 
extensive treatment of the history and detailed reasons for the Cath- 
olic Church’s position on reading. As Fr. Burke points out, regula- 
tions on reading and the prohibition of books have been a practice of 
the Church since her first days. The reader will note that in every age 
Catholics were made aware of the existence of a censoring Index, 
but until now this Index as such was available only to those who 
could read the Latin text. 

Of great importance, What is the Index points out the norms 
of judgment for an individual reader when faced with the problem 
of reading a book not specifically listed on the Index. In this age 
when the popular pocketbook presents such inexpensive reading, the 
occurrence of temptation cannot be supposed to be rare. And many 
of these books portraying sensuous incidents are not on the Index 
by individual title. But following the principles laid down in the Code 
of Canon Law and aided by Fr. Burke’s competent interpretation, 
anyone who has taken the pains to read What is the Index carefully 
can conclude for himself whether or not a book is implicitly con- 
demned by the Index. 

Another point of interest is the clear and concise explanation of 
the differences between pre- and post-publication approbation. Fr. 
Burke also explains with equal clarity the use and meaning of terms 
such as “imprimatur” and “nihil obstat.” 

What Is the Index? is highly recommended for everyone. He 
has done a great service in writing the book for which previously “he 
had searched in vain for,” while he was carrying on in his own pri- 
vate research in the literary policy of the Catholic Church. 
—E.G.F. 
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Our Bishops Speak. Statements of the Hierarchy of the United States 
and of the Administrative Board of the National Welfare Confer- 
ence. With foreword, notes and indexes by the Very Rev. Raphael 
M. Huber, O.F.M. Conv. Milwaukee, The Bruce Publishing Co., 
1952. pp. xxxiii and 402. $6.00. 


Our Bishops Speak is an armory of Catholic thought on all the 
important social, economic and political problems which have en- 
veloped America these last three decades. The National Pastorals, 
Annual Statements of the Hierarchy of the United States, Resolu- 
tions of Episcopal Committees, and communications of the Admin- 
istrative Board of the N.C.W.C. are now in easy access to students, 
historians, and all who are interested in Catholic thought and the 
Catholic approach to the perplexing problems of present-day America. 

The Bishops’ keen vigilance over their flock has enabled them, 
with almost prophetic insight, to propose remedies for the inherent 
dangers in certain social, political and economic trends. Before Com- 
munism had begun its overt spread, in 1919, the assembled Bishops 
warned against its dangers. Long before birth control and divorce be- 
came fashionable and a formidable threat to the family life of this 
nation, they openly denounced it. A careful and intelligent exposition 
of the value of movies, and the dangers which could result from its 
abuses led to the establishment of movie review boards and the Legion 
of Decency. In every instance where the Bishops’ proposals were re- 
jected or ignored, the troubles they predicted inevitably followed. 
Their cautions and the proposed remedies are still valid. 

Beginning with the Pastoral Letter of September, 1919, this 
book contains the pronouncements of thirty-two years in matters of 
vital importance to every American. These pronouncements shine 
forth as beacons of truth over the ocean of error which threatens to 
swamp our land, and they rekindle the hope for an intelligent and 
successful victory over the powers of darkness. Such Pastorals as 
“Statement on the Crisis of Christianity” (1944), “On Victory and 
Peace” (1942), “On the Essentials of a Good Peace” (1943), “On 
Man and Peace” (1946), “On Secularism” (1947), “On the Christian 
Family” (1949), “On the Child,” “Citizen of Two Worlds” (1950), 
stand forth as a challenge to all the fathers and mothers of America. 
If our nation is to remain free and God-fearing, then the contents of 
these letters must be absorbed and put into practice by all of us. 
—L.P. 
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Priestly Beatitudes, Retreat Sermons. By Rev. Max Kassiepe, O.M.I. 
Translated by Rev. Simon, O.M.I. St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 
1952. pp. 393. $5.00. 


Priestly Beatitudes, useful as a model for priests’ retreats and 
for spiritual conferences, seems also well adapted to serve an examin- 
ation of conscience for parish priests. These two points recommend 
the book to the priests’ retreat master who is looking for another 
form in which to exhort to priestly zeal as well as to the parish priest 
who needs a general review of his duties and encouragement to 
quicken his efforts toward personal sanctification. 

An application of the eight glorious beatitudes spoken by Our 
Lord to His Apostles and disciples form the basis around which 
Father Kassiepe built his twenty-two retreat sermons. Retreat mas- 
ters can study with profit the easy manner in which the beatitudes 
“learned from the school of Christ’? become the “priest’s own cate- 
chism,” a norm of priestly life and work. 

The problems of priestly laxity and tepidity along with the 
temptations of modern parish work are solved in the light of accepted 
Church teaching. Although the conferences are intended as an ex- 
hortation to rekindle old devotion and not as an explanation of doc- 
trine, the sermons are well substantiated by quotations from the 
Scriptures, the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas and St. Bernard of Clairvaux. In addition he gives a plentiful 
sprinkling of examples from the lives of the Curé of Ars, model of 
parish priests, and other saintly pastors. Appropriate prayers for par- 
ticular virtues are added at the end of each conference. An interest- 
ing summation of the means of priestly sanctification taken from the 
Exchortatio ad clerum of Blessed Pius X is found in an appendix. 

Priestly Beatitudes is especially aimed at the secular clergy but 
it contains admonitions suitable to all priests engaged in parochial 
work. It is the work of a man experienced in mission work in Ger- 
many and the United States. This book was one of the last of a man 
who was a Provincial of the Oblates and Assistant to their General. 
The great number of his acquaintances enabled Father Kassiepe to 
quote first hand experiences of priests from the days of Father 
Kolping and the Catholic labor societies down to Cardinal Pacelli, 
the present Pope Pius XII. 

The translation of Father Simon reads smoothly ; a handy index 
is provided for speedy reference. —J.M.D. 
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BRIEF REVIEWS 


The American Apostolate. Edited by Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. Newman 
Press, 1951. pp. 285. $4.25. 


Father Leo Ward, C.S.C., here combines a selection of essays 
written by various experts for an eighteen facet presentation of the 
American apostolate during the past half century. The effect of such 
a virile apostolate is most stimulating and will electrify even the most 
passive reader. 

Catholic social actionists in endeavoring to apply papal teachings 
to social problems have created a number of organizations. These 
organizations are mentioned continually in the Catholic press, usually 
in their abbreviated form, The N.C.W.C., C.Y.O., Y.C.W., Y.C.S., 
C.C.1.P., and the A.C.T.U. are a few examples. Quite naturally, 
these abbreviations mean nothing to the average reader which is to 
be regretted since these organizations should be familiar to every 
Catholic. Readers of Father Ward’s book will not be in the con- 
fused group. 

All phases of each field are discussed. For example, in the field 
of labor, the papal directives are first reviewed. Then the discussion 
proceeds to the organizations, labor journals, labor schools, etc., that 
were created to animate the papal doctrine. 

Great emphasis is placed upon the story of the Church’s social 
action. One would wish, however, that the growing spiritual aposto- 
late of theology for laymen and of retreat movements had not been 
overlooked. 

Father Ward evaluates the American apostolate by stating that 
great strides have been made since the turn of the century but that 
there are “worlds of charity and justice yet to take.” —J.H.M. 


The Eternal Purpose. By M. Philipon, O.P. Translated by Rev. John A. 
Otto, Ph.D. Westminster, Md., The Newman Press, 1952. pp. 112. 
$2.25. 


Father Philipon has put together six chapters in which he sets 
out to explain to man his nature and his destiny. He considers life 
under the formalities of faith, love, action and suffering and ad- 
equately points out the relation of each of these subjects to man’s 
salvation. But the thought is never forceful and living. It reads more 
like a rephrasing of a dull manual of theology. 

Father Philipon’s latest work adds nothing to his reputation. 
Neither the translation nor the printing seem justified in view of the 
weakness of the thought. The book comes to 112 pages but 25 of 
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these are blank, the margins are wide, the type large. Certainly the 
manuscript warranted nothing better than to be published as a pam- 
phlet. If Catholics refuse to buy things like this, Catholic publishers 
will use a little more common sense in deciding what to publish, in 
what form, and for what price. —P.M.G. 


Our Lord. By Gerard Lake, S.J. Westminster, Md., Newman Press, 
1952. pp. 132. $2.00, cloth; $1.00, paper. 


The more we know Our Lord, the more ardently we can love 
Him and imitate Him faithfully. The means of increasing our knowl- 
edge of Him is through the daily reading of His life in the New 
Testament. Yet at times reading a life of Christ by authors rephras- 
ing the Evangelists gives one new inspiration to follow the Life, Way 
and Truth more closely. 

Here is a basic life of Christ compiled by Father Lake, which 
moulds the four Gospels into one coherent sequence. During the last 
war, the author looked in vain for some straightforward life of Christ 
which he could offer to a young man or girl entering the Armed 
Forces. Failing to find one, he set out to write his own and has suc- 
ceeded admirably. 

Presenting a fairly comprehensive summary of the Gospel nar- 
rative Fr. Lake brings Our Lord vividly before the mind of the 
reader. He shows us that God has come as man, loving us with an 
infinite love. The total effect of the book makes the reader realize 
that Christ’s life, as man upon earth, is the greatest incentive to vir- 
tue and good living. For Our Lord said, “Learn of Me, for I am 
meek and humble of heart.” This colorful presentation of the living 
example of Our Lord should doubtlessly succeed in attracting and 
drawing the heart of the reader to become a more faithful follower 
of Jesus Christ. —M.C. 


On the Power of God. By St. Thomas Aquinas. Translated by Laurence 
Shapcote, O.P. Westminster, Newman Press, 1952. pp. 792. $6.00. 


The ordinary scholastic disputations in which St. Thomas en- 
gaged as lecturer in theology are recorded in the Quaestiones Dis- 
putatae. Under this general heading are embraced seven series of 
lectures of which On the Power of God is one. This work was written 
when St. Thomas was about forty years old, renowned as a theologian 
and mature in his judgment. 

On the Power of God is a work concerned with particular ques- 
tions on the Nature of God and the Trinity of the Divine Persons. 
Since questions in this work were not intended as a course for the 
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beginner in theology, the strict logical order found in the Summa 
Theologica is not present here. Again in comparison to the procedure 
of the Summa this quaestio disputata is not so brief: the doctrine 
is more amplified both in the corpus of an article and in the numerous 
objections which develop the point. 

Newman Press has made the former three volumes of Fr. Shap- 
cote’s translation available in one handy book. The necessity for re- 
printing this work proves that interest in the minor works of the 
Angelic Doctor has been increasing in the past few years. For a 
study on the first part of the Summa Theologica one will find this 
work a very helpful companion since St. Thomas “is his own best 
commentator.” T.M. 


A Summary of Moral and Pastoral Theology. By Henry Davis, S.J. 
New York, Sheed and Ward, !952. pp. 484. $5.00. 


During his sixty-nine years as a priest, Father Davis of the 
English Province of the Society of Jesus enjoyed a wide reputation 
as a teacher and writer. Here, after his death this year, appears the 
most recent of his works; a practical one-volume summary of his 
well-known four volume treatise on Moral and Pastoral Theology. 
He has compiled the essential elements of each pertinent tract into a 
summary which will serve as a convenient reference and refresher 
to priests engaged in pastoral work who are deterred from referring 
to the more detailed and footnoted treatises of the Latin manualists. It 
concisely sets forth the common teachings and opinions on the matter 
treated, stating, however, differences of opinion where they exist. 

This summary is not for beginners but for those who have com- 
pleted their course in Theology. We believe it is a book which will 
find a preferred place on the desk of any busy rectory. However, on 
the non-clerical level, it may serve as an exposition of the Church’s 
laws and teaching to interested non-Catholics as well as a valuable 
source of information for the well-informed laity. —A.J.D. 


Guide to the Catholic Sisterhoods in the United States. Compiled by 
Thomas P. McCarthy, C.S.V. With foreword by The Most Reverend 
Amleto Giovanni Cicognani. Washington, Catholic University of 
America Press, 1952. pp. viii, 280. $1.50 paperbound. 

In an effort to provide a general handbook of religious com- 
munities, Catholic University previously published a booklet on the 
communities which Catholic men could enter. Now they have edited 
this Guide to the Catholic Sisterhoods. It should be in the hands of 
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all those who are engaged in vocational work. This includes all Pas- 
tors as well as the Brothers and Sisters who are spending their lives 
in the education of Catholic youth. A photograph of the garb of each 
community is given along with a paragraph on the purpose and his- 
tory of the community. At the end of each page the addresses of 
novitiates are given for those who wish to write for further informa- 
tion. The low price of the Guide is commendable. —A.G. 








All books reviewed in Dominicana can be ordered through Dominicana 
Bookstore, 487 Michigan Ave., N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


From B. HERDER BOOK CO., St. Louis, Mo. 

HISTORY OF THE POPES. Vol. XX XVIII. By Ludwig von Pastor. 1952. pp. 
602. $7.50; Vol. xxxix. pp. 496. $7.50. 

SERMONS FOR EUCHARISTIC DEVOTIONS, By Rev. John B. Pastorak. 1952. 
pp. vi. 511. $7.50. 

THE SACRED CANONS. By Abbo & Hannan. 1952. 2 Vols. Vol. 1 pp. 871. 
Vol. 2 pp. 936. $19.00. 

BE YE PERFECT. By David L. Greenstock, $.T.D. 1952. pp. 362. $5.00. 

CHILDREN’S FRIEND. By Rev. Thomas A. Lahey, C.S.C., Ph.D. 1952. pp. 203. 
$1.95. 

CHILDREN’S FRIEND, TEACHERS AID. pp. 119. $2.25. 

From NEWMAN PRESS, Westminster, Md. 

PRAYER IN FAITH. By Rev. Mother Jane Erskine Stuart. 1952. pp. x, 277. $3.00. 

SUFFERING WITH CHRIST. An anthology of Dom Columba, O.S.B. 1952. pp. 
xxi, 256. $3.75. 

From PROVIDENCE COLLEGE PRESS, Providence, R. I. 

ONE IN MIND, ONE IN HEART, ONE IN AFFECTIONS. By Rev. W. R. 
Clark, O.P., Ph.D. Second Edition, revised. 1952. pp. 112. paperbound, $0.50. 

From CATECHETICAL GUILD, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

CATECHISM IN VERSE. By Rev. Emil Dubois, D.D. 1952. pp. 120. 

From THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Ind. 

SAINT BENEDICT — THE BOY WHO CHANGED THE WORLD. By Marie 
Celeste Fadden. 1952. pp. 26. Illustrated, $1.50. 

BLACK-ROBED SAMSON. The Story of Peter De Smet, S.J. By Harold W. Sand- 
berg. 1952. pp. 75. $1.50. 

MASTER OF MISCHIEF MAKERS. St. John Baptist de la Salle. By Leo Charles 
Burkhard. 1952. pp. 211. $2.50. 

From BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 

JOSEPH AND JESUS. By Francis L. Filas, S.J. 1952. pp. x, 179. $3.50. 

From ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS, Paterson, N. J. 

ADDRESSES & SERMONS. By Amleto Giovanni Cicognani. 192. pp. XIII, 482. 

$3.50. 
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From LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS, Baton Rouge, La. 


TUDOR CHAMBER ADMINISTRATION. By Richardson. 1952. pp. ix, 541. 
$6.50. 


From PELLEGRINI & CUDAHY, New York. 


WISDOM, MADNESS AND FOLLY, The Philosophy of a Lunatic. By John 
Custance. 1952. pp. 254. $3.75. 


From DECLAN X. McMULLEN CO., New York. 
MY PANTS WHEN I DIE. By Joseph A. Breig. 1952. pp. 159. $2.25. 


From PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, New York. 
GRAND TOUR and Other Poems. By Mary F. Lindsley. 1952. pp. 128. $4.75. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


From THE GRAIL PRESS, St. Meinrad, Ind. 

ON PROMOTING THE SANCTITY OF THE PRIESTLY LIFE. Translation of 
Menti Nostrae Exhortation of P.P. XII. 1951. pp. 70. $0.25. 

FOLLOW CHRIST. Edited by Gerard Ellspermann, O.S.B. Vocation Booklet. 1952. 
pp. 95. $0.25. 

GREGORIAN CHANT. By Stephen Thuis, O.S.B. 1952. pp. 76. 

FAMILY SACRAMENTALS. Edited by Walter Sullivan, O.S.B. 1952. pp. 86. 
$0.15. 

DEVOTION TO ST. JOSEPH. By Very Rev. John Elbert, S.M. 1952. pp. 55. 
$0.15. 

MEDIATRIX OF ALL GRACES. By Fr. Stanislaus, O.F.M. Cap. 1952. $0.25. 


From OUR SUNDAY VISITOR. 
THE AMERICAN DREAM. By John A. O'Brien. 1952. pp. 31. $0.15. 


From THE MARYKNOLL BOOKSHELF, Maryknoll P. O., N. Y. 

WORKS OF MERCY posters. By Sister St. Paul, O.P. (Maryknoll). Six four-color 
portrayals. $0.75. 

OPERATION MARYKNOLL. By Sister Alma, O.P. (Maryknoll). A Catholic 
Classroom Study of World Communism. pp. 64. $0.50. 


From ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS, Paterson, N. J. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. 1952. pp. 91. $0.25. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE. 192. pp. 93. $0.25. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. 1952. pp. 73. $0.25. 
LIFE VALUES OF THE MASS. By. Rev. John L. Murphy. 1952. pp. 33. 


From FIDES, Chicago, Ill. 


CATHOLICS SPEAK ON RACE RELATIONS. By Rev. Daniel M. Cantwell. 
1952. pp. 62. 


From OUR SUNDAY VISITOR PRESS, Huntington, Ind. 

THE APOSTLESHIP OF PRAYER according to Rev. Henry Ramiere, S.J. By 
Eugene T. Kenedy, S.J. 1952. pp. 24. 

THE NODL CODE AND ITS INTERPRETATION. 1952. pp. 23. 

WHEN SKID-ROW STOPS SKIDDING. The amazing story of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous. By William J. Smith, S.J. 1952. pp. 15. 

HOW LOVE HELPS YOU. By John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. 1952. pp. 24. 
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NRONICLE: 


ST. JOSEPH'S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their sympathy 
CONDOLENCES and prayers to the Rev. J. J. Molloy, O.P., to the Rev. D. C. Kane, 

O.P., and to the Rev. C. T. Kane, O.P., on the death of their 
fathers; to the Very Rev. A. M. Whelan, O.P., to the Rev. L. M. O'Leary, O.P., 
and to Bro. T. J. Ertle, O.P., on the death of their mothers; to the Rev. W. J. 
McLaughlin, O.P., on the death of his brother; and to the Rev. F. R. Prout, O.P., 
on the death of his sister. 














On June 18, the Very Rev. T. C. Nagle, O.P., Sub-Prior, clothed 
VESTITION Bro. Gabriel Smolenski with the habit of the Laybrother at the 
Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C. 


On June 18, the Very Rev. T. C. Nagle, O.P., received the first 
PROFESSION simple profession of Bro. Alan Flood, Laybrother, at the House of 
Studies, Washington, D. C. 

On August 16, at Dominican Villa, the Rev. J. F. Whittaker, O.P., Master of 
Students, received the Solemn Profession of the following students: Brothers Joseph 
Jordan, Theodore Hall, Luke Turon, Bernard St. George, Dominic Keating, Philip 
Fitzsimmons, Bertrand Boland, Terence Quinn, Bruno Mondor, George Westwater, 
Louis Every, Eric Bond, Pius Tefft, Matthew Donahue, Christopher Price, Regis 
Ryan, Cornelius Garry, Timothy Kelleher, Ambrose Fleck, Eugene Bondi, John 
Shanley, Gerard Curley, and Gerald Christian. On August 22, the Solemn Profes- 
sion of Bro. Walter Heath was received. 

On August 26, at St. Stephen’s Priory, Dover, Mass., the following novices 
made Simple Profession: Brothers Valerian LaFrance, Finbar Carroll, Bede Dennis, 
Leonard Smith, Ronald Henery, Joachim Cunningham, Giles Pezzulo, Fidelis Mc- 
Kenna, Ceslaus Hoinacki, David Reichle, Thaddeus Davies, Emmanuel Bertrand, 
Brian Morris, Bernard Smith, Raphael Archer, Matthias Caprio, Matthew Kelley, 
Stephen Fitzhenry, Cyprian Cenker, Antoninus McCaffrey, Kiran Smith, Malachy 
Murphy, Lawrence Concordia, Cajetan Kelly, Armand Christian, Owen O'Connor. 


The Very Rev. W. M. Conlon, O.P., has been reelected Prior at 
ELECTIONS the House of Studies, Washington, D. C. The Very Rev. J. J. 

McLarney, O.P., has been reelected Prior of St. Joseph’s Priory, 
Somerset, Ohio. 


% 
ST. ALBERT'S PROVINCE 


The Most Rev. Emmanuel Suarez, O.P., Master General, has 
ELECTION confirmed the reelection of the Very Rev. Edward L. Hughes, O.P., 
as Provincial of St. Albert's Province. 
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On June 25, the following brothers made Solemn Profession to the 
PROFESSIONS Very Rev. G. R. Joubert, O.P., Prior: Brothers Patrick Hurley, 

Benedict Endres, Denis Zusy, John Baptist Schneider, Andrew 
Miehls, Anthony Leahy, Thomas Aquinas Morrison, and Antoninus Ingling. 


On July 4, the Very Rev. G. R. Joubert, O.P., Prior, invested Bro. 
RECEPTIONS Vincent Ferrer Griego, with the Laybrother’s habit, at the House 
of Studies, River Forest. 
On July 28, at the House of Studies, River Forest, Bro. Stephen Lukas, received 
the Laybrother’s habit from the Very Rev. G. R. Joubert, O.P., Prior. 


The Institute of Spiritual Theology was begun this summer 

INSTITUTE OF (June 30-August 1) at the Dominican House of Studies, 

SPIRITUAL THEOLOGY River Forest, Ill. The entire course covers three summers. 

The first year was attended by 45 students, representing 

twelve religious institutes and many Diocesan Seminaries. The Institute is under 
the direction of Fr. Jordan Aumann, O.P. 


Classes of the Albertus Magnus Lyceum were begun for the 
ALBERTUS MAGNUS first time this summer, extending from June 30 to August 1. 
LYCEUM FOR The work of the Lyceum is the investigation of the basic the- 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE oretical problems of contemporary science with the purpose of 
contributing to the common task of the integration of science. 
Attendance at sessions varied, since there were many part time students, but as 
many as 25 scientists attended the evening sessions. To celebrate the initiation of 
this work, as well as the Institute of Spiritual Theology, His Eminence Samuel 
Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago, celebrated Mass at the Dominican House 
of Studies, River Forest, on July 10, 1952, and delivered an address to the assembled 
Fathers of the Spiritual Institute and the scientists of the Lyceum in which he 
stressed the importance of the future of these two ventures and their value to the 
Church. 


FOREIGN CHRONICLE 


The first Japanese Dominicans to make their novitiate in their 
JAPAN native country made Simple Profession on the Feast of St. Dominic, 

August 4, at Sendai. The group includes three students for the 
priesthood and two Laybrothers. The Novitiate was formally opened last year. Pre- 
viously one Japanese Dominican, the Rev. Alphonse Masuda, made his novitiate in 
Canada and was ordained there. 


The Rev. Michael de Paillert, O.P., was one of three priests 
SWEDEN appointed by the Hierarchy of the Catholic Church in Sweden to 

act as observers when the Faith and Order Commission of the 
World Council of Churches met at Lund, Sweden, August 15 to 29. 


The Dominicans in the Far East increased their number recently 
Honc Konc — when eleven young men received the religious habit. On the same 
day eight novices made their profession of vows. The students are 
from China, Indo-China and the Philippine Islands. 
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The Rev. Sydney C. Osbourn, O.P., a member of St. Joseph’s 
MANILA Province, U.S. A., has been appointed Dean of Religion at the 
University of Santo Tomas. 


Six Dominican Missionaries, formerly stationed at the Dominican 
FORMOSA Mission in Fukien, China, are now performing missionary labors 

in Formosa. Among them is the Rev. Zepherino Ruiz, O.P., who 
spent nine months in jail at the hands of the Communists in Foochow, China. 


The Rev. Louis R. Durell, O.P., has been named lecturer in scho- 
AUSTRALIA lastic philosophy at Brisbane University, the first appointment in 

that field in any Australian university. A native Australian, Fr. 
Durell studied at the University of Melbourne, Dominican House of Studies, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and at the Angelicum in Rome, where he received his doctorate in 
1951. 


The Most Rev. Master General laid the cornerstone of the New 
CALAROGA Pilgrim Center in the natal city of our Holy Father, St. Dominic. 

This marks the beginning of new Dominican activity in the city 
which was the home of the noble family of Guzman. 





SISTERS’ CHRONICLE 
Our Lady of the Elms, Akron 13, Ohio 


The Rev. John A. Foley, O.P., conducted the retreat at the Motherhouse of 
Our Lady of the Elms, June 8-14. A second summer retreat was given August 7-13 
by the Rev. James L. Mitchell, O.P. 


On June 20, Sisters M. Siena and Frederick made renewal of profession in the 
presence of Rev. Bernard G. Hart, O.P. 

After a low Mass offered August 4 by His Excellency, the Most Rev. Floyd L. 
Begin, S.T.D., J.C.D., Auxiliary Bishop of Cleveland, five candidates were given 
the habit and received their names in religion as follows: Beverly Frank, Sister M. 
Victoria of the Holy Child Jesus; Patricia Sigler, Sister M. Assumpta of Saint Dom- 
inic; Martha Fitzgerald, Sister M. Beatrice of the Sacred Heart of Jesus; Rita Clark, 
Sister M. Francis of the Immaculate Heart of Mary; Bernadine Baltrinic, Sister 
Mary Jude of Our Mother of Confidence. 

Making first profession of vows on the same day were: Sisters M. Paula, Wal- 
ter, Vera, Bernadine, and Albert. 


A course of theological lectures was given the Sisters during the Summer 
Session by Rev. Bernard G. Hart, O.P. 


St. Cecilia Congregation, Nashville, Tennessee 


Sister Mary Elizabeth Kearney, O.P., taught in the Catholic Committee of the 
South Summer School conducted at Loyola University, New Orleans, June 6-18. 
Sister Dorothea Aud, O.P., taught psychology and English in St. Vincent's 
College, Shreveport, Louisiana, June 12-July 25. 
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During the summer, the Sisters of the St. Cecilia Congregation conducted va- 
cation schools in Copperhill, Lafollette, Harriman, and South Pittsburg, Tennessee. 

At the General Chapter of the St. Cecilia Congregation, held July 25-29, Sister 
Joan of Arc Mayo, O.P., was elected Prioress General of the Congregation. Other 
officers elected are the following: Vicaress General, Sister Anastasia Baseheart, 
O.P.; second Councilor, Sister Margaret Boeckman, O.P.; third Councilor, Sister 
Roberta Schaefer, O.P.; fourth Councilor, Sister Mary Agnes Burke, O.P.; Secre- 
tary General, Sister Miriam Walsh, O.P.; and Bursar General, Sister Aloysius 
Mackin, O.P. 


Mother Joan of Arc, O.P., and Sister Margaret, O.P., a member of the General 
Council, attended the First National Congress of the Religious of the United 
States, held at the University of Notre Dame, August 9-13. 

On the feast of St. Dominic, the Most Reverend William L. Adrian, D.D., 
celebrated Mass in the St. Cecilia chapel. 


The Very Reverend E. M. Hanley, O.P., conducted the annual retreat for the 
Sisters of the St. Cecilia Congregation from August 8-15. 

On the morning of August 15, Miss Catherine Britton and Miss Marian Purdy 
received the Dominican habit in the St. Cecilia chapel. Sister Mary Richard Jerni- 
gan, Sister Mary Robert Manning, Sister Mary Leonard Colorigh, and Sister Mary 
Daniel Tingle made final profession of vows. The Very Rev. E. M. Hanley, O.P., 
presided at the ceremony and preached. 


Congregation of the Immaculate Conception, Great Bend, Kansas 


The precious remains of Mother M. Antonina Fischer, O.P., Foundress of the 
Congregation of the Immaculate Conception, Great Bend, Kansas, were transferred 
from the Dominican cemetery of Mission San Jose, California, to our Community 
cemetery, May 20. Thus our Foundress was the first to be interred in our new 
cemetery. 


The Rev. H. J. Hoppe, O.P., conducted the ten-day Spring retreat at the Immac- 
ulate Conception Convent. At its close, the annual investing and profession cere- 
monies took place. Ten candidates were clothed with the holy habit of St. Dominic, 
nine novices pronounced their first vows, and ten Sisters received the ring, the 
pledge of final profession. 

Jubilarians commemorating the twenty-fifth anniversary of their first profession 
are: Sisters M. Juliana, M. Felicitas, M. Petronella, M. Victorine, M. Charitas, and 
M. Francesca. 

Sister Frances Marie, Mistress of Novices, attended the first Seminar for Novice 
Mistresses held at St. Dominic Convent, St. Pius, Chicago. 

June 8, the General Chapter held at the Immaculate Conception Convent, 
postulated a third term for Mother M. Aloysia, O.P., as Prioress General. Word 
was received from Rome in July approving the postulation. The other General 
Officers elected were: Sister M. Francesa, Vicaress General; Sister M. Benigna, 
second Councilor; Sister M. Theodosia, third Councilor and Secretary General; Sis- 
ter M. Emilia, fourth Councilor. His Excellency, the Most Rev. John B. Franz, 
D.D., presided at the election. 

To honor our Holy Father Saint Dominic, in this year of our jubilee, we were 
privileged to have a triduum of continuous Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament in 
preparation for his feast. 
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Sacred Heart Convent, Houston, Texas 


Sister M. Aloysius Slevin, O.P., died on the morning of June 27 in Sacred 
Heart Convent, after a protracted illness. 

A niece of the late Most Rev. N. A. Gallagher, former Bishop of Galveston, 
Sister Aloysius, a native of Ohio, came to Galveston in 1902, and entered the Do- 
minican Convent there. For the past fifty years she was a faithful and exemplary 
religious, going into eternity practically on the eve of her golden jubilee celebration. 

Missions throughout Texas comprised the field of Sr. Aloysius’ labors. She 
was stationed at various times in Galveston, Houston, Austin, Lampasas, Burlington, 
Beaumont, and Taylor. For the past six years, owing to ill health, she was confined 
to the motherhouse, where she was an example to all by her patience and resig- 
nation. 

Funeral Mass was offered Saturday morning, June 28, and burial took place 
in Garden of Gethsemane Cemetery. 

Sister Aloysius is survived by one brother, Michael Slevin, of Youngstown, 
Ohio, and by several nieces and nephews. 


St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio 


Sr. Charles Anne, O.P., Dean of the College of St. Mary of the Springs and 
Sr. Rita Mary, O.P., of the department of history attended the Workshop on In- 
tegration of Theology, Philosophy, and History at Catholic University in June. 

Mother M. Bernardine, O.P., and Sr. M. Adele, O.P., attended the first Na- 
tional Congress of Religious held at Notre Dame University August 9-13. 

Father M. J. Murphy, O.P., has been appointed to teach Sociology and The- 
ology at the College of St. Mary of the Springs. 

Sr. Thomas Albert, O.P., has been appointed to the faculty of Catholic Uni- 
versity as Assistant Professor in the department of politics for the academic year 
1952-53. She will teach courses in political theory. 

Sr. M. Ignatius, O.P., and Sr. M. Rita, O.P., celebrated golden jubilees of 
religious profession at the Motherhouse on June 3. Sr. M. Clementine, O.P., and 
Sr. M. Ethelreda, O.P., celebrated similar festivities in New York. During the 
summer, twenty-one Sisters celebrated silver jubilees. 

Death came to three Sisters during the summer: Sr. Francis Borgia Lally on 
May 24, Sr. Mary Samuel Boyle on June 26, and Sr. M. Pascal White on July 20. 
Sr. Francis Borgia was well known for her work in the field of music; she spent 
most of her religious life at St. Mary of the Springs. Sr. Mary Samuel taught in the 
parish schools of Ohio and Pittsburgh and was president of Albertus Magnus Col- 
lege from 1944-47. Sr. M. Pascal spent the more than forty years of her religious 
life teaching in the parish schools of Ohio. R.I.P. 


Holy Cross Congregation, Amityville, New York 


The summer retreats for the Sisters were conducted in Queen of the Rosary 
Mother House, Amityville by Rev. Fathers J. L. Mitchell, O.P., J. A. Foley, O.P., 
T. T. Shea, O.P., E. B. Finnin, O.P., and J. V. Williams, O.P. The Sister Students’ 
retreat at St. Joseph’s, New York was conducted by Rev. C. L. Davis, O.P. 

Rev. A. B. Dionne, O.P., acted as chaplain of Queen of the Rosary Convent, 
Amityville, during the weeks when Rev. Eugene J. Crawford led the Brooklyn Di- 
ocesan Pilgrimage to the Eucharistic Congress in Barcelona, Spain. 

On August 4, Rev. Eugene J. Crawford, Spiritual Director, presided at the 
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ceremony of Reception at which seventy-two postulants received the Dominican 
habit. Father Crawford was also the celebrant on August 6 at the ceremonies in 
which forty-four novices made their First Vows and he presided again on August 
7 at the ceremonies of Final Profession for thirty-four Junior Professed Sisters. 
Eighty Junior Professed renewed their religious vows on August 6. 

During the vacation months, Sisters of the Congregation supervised work in 
various camps, among them those of Saint Joseph’s, Sullivan Co., New York; St. 
Agnes Villa, Masten Lakes; Dominican Camp, Staatsburg; St. Joseph's Villa, Hack- 
ettstown; Camps Molloy and Immaculata, Mattituck, New York; Camp Wahkonda, 
Marion, New York; Camp Dineen, New Poltz. C.Y.0. Day Camps also supervised 
by the Sisters were those at Cresthaven, Whitestone and Wyandanch. 

A community festival marked the sixtieth Anniversary of the reception of the 
Dominican habit of Rev. Mother M. Anselma, O.P., Prioress General and Rev. 
Mother M. Chrysostom, O.P., Sub-Prioress at Queen of the Rosary Mother House, 
Amityville. A pageant by the novices and postulants provided an evening of enter- 
tainment. The Mass of Thanksgiving was celebrated by Father Crawford. 

Groups of Sisters attended the Summer School Sessions at St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn; Fordham University, New York City; Pius X Institute of Music, Man- 
hattanville College; Latin American Institute, New York City; Providence College, 
Rhode Island; Catholic University, Ponce, Puerto Rico; Sacred Heart College, San- 
turce, Puerto Rico. A large group of Sisters also attended courses in the Community 
Summer College at Saint Joseph’s, New York. At the close of the sessions, His 
Excellency, Most Rev. Stephen J. Donahue, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of New York, 
presided and presented the certificates to the Sisters. 

Delegations of Sisters from St. Catherine’s Hospital and Mary Immaculate 
Hospital attended the Convention of the National American Association of Nurses 
in Atlantic City and the Catholic Hospital Assocition of the United States and 
Canada in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Librarians and Teachers of English were present at the National Catholic 
Library Asociation Convention in New York City. Moderators of Sodalities were 
present at the Institute on Religious and Sacerdotal Vocations, Fordham University, 
July 21 and 22. 


Rev. Mother M. Anselma, Prioress General and Rev. Mothers Agatha, Adelaide, 
Bernadette de Lourdes and Sister Francis Regis attended the National Conference 
for Religious at Notre Dame, Indiana, August 9-13. 

Sisters from the high schools were on the Reception Committee for the Na- 
tional Convention of the International Federation of Catholic Alumnae in New 
York City, August 20-22. 

Rev. Eugene J. Crawford, Spiritual Director, presided at the Ceremonies of 
Departure for ten Sisters who have been assigned to missions in Puerto Rico. 

Rev. Mother M. Anselma, O.P., Prioress General and Reverend Mother Pul- 
cheria assisted at the Golden Jubilee Celebration of the Congregation of the Im- 
maculate Conception, Great Bend, Kansas, which was founded from Holy Cross 
Congregation, Brooklyn in 1902. 

In September, 1952, the Congregation opened two new foundations: Incarnation 
School, Bellaire, L. I., and American Martyrs School, Oakdale Park, Bayside. 

Eighty prospective postulants are expected to enter Queen of the Rosary No- 
vitiate for September 8. 

Since the last issue of Dominicana Sisters M. Yolanda and M. Justa, both 
Golden Jubilarians, departed this life. R.I.P. 
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Congregation of St. Mary, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Rev. Bonaventure M. Balsam, O.P., preached the annual retreat at the house 
of the novitiate, Rosaryville, and the Rev. Bennett P. Pendis, O.P., conducted the 
annual retreat at the Motherhouse, New Orleans. 

Sister Mary Joan, O.P., and Sister Mary Ursula, O.P., attended the national 
convention of the American Home Economics Association and the National Cath- 
olic Council on Home Economics, both held in Atlantic City, N. J., June 22-23. 

Rev. E. Anselm Vitie, O.P., chaplain of St. Mary's Dominican College, was 
celebrant, Rev. Leo M. Shea, O.P., deacon, and Rev. Denis M. McAuliffe, O.P., 
subdeacon of the Solemn High Mass at the forty-third annual College commence- 
ment. The Right Rev. Msgr. Robert E. Tracy, preached the Baccalaureate Sermon. 

Thursday, July 24, witnessed the first Graduation Exercises of the Theological 
Institute for Religious in New Orleans. The commencement followed a Solemn 
Mass celebrated by the Rev. E. Anselm Vitie, O.P., assisted by the Rev. James S. 
McHatton, O.P., as deacon, and the Rev. Charles E. Hayes, O.P., as subdeacon. 
The Very Rev. Leo M. Shea, O.P., delivered the sermon. The ceremonies marked 
the culmination of three summers of intensive study in the Theological Institute 
for Sisters inaugurated three summers ago at St.. Mary's Dominican College. Study 
in Thomistic theology was integrated with Sacred Scripture and Canon Law. 
Among the Sisters of various communities from Louisiana and Texas awarded cer- 
tificates were Sisters Mary Teresa, O.P., Henry, O.P., and Hildegarde, O.P., of 
St. Mary’s. 

The sisters who received their Masters Degrees this summer are Sister Mary 
Thomas, O.P., from Loyola University, Sister Mary Reginald, O.P., from Catholic 
University and Sister Mary Patrick, O.P., from Louisiana State University. 

Ten different religious vacation schools were conducted by the Sisters of St. 
Mary throughout Louisiana and Mississippi. 

Very Rev. Leo M. Shea, O.P., gave a series of excellent conferences to the 
Sisters; and Rev. L. V. Nadeau conducted classes in the House of the Novitiate, 
Rosaryville, this summer. 

On June 13, ten postulants received the holy habit of Saint Dominic. 

On June 14, seven novices pronounced their temporary vows. 

The Rev. Edward C. Lillie, O.P., who presided over both ceremonies, had the 
pleasure of receiving his niece, Ann Adele Lillie who became Sr. Mary Judene, 
into the Order. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Cross, Everett, Washington 


At the General Chapter held in Everett during the first week of July, Reverend 
Mother M. Frances was elected Prioress General. 

Many sisters of the Congregation had the opportunity of attending the In- 
stitute of Theology conducted by the Sulpician Fathers of St. Edward’s Seminary, 
Kenmore, Washington. This summer's classes brought to a close the fifth session 
which marked the completion of a well-rounded course in the study of Sacred 
Scripture, Theology and allied subjects. 

A new St. Joseph Hospital in Aberdeen, Washington, was completed in Jan- 
uary. The chapel, which is a separate unit, will be completed and dedicated this 
fall. The old hospital building has been converted to a sister's convent where pro- 
vision is also made for convalescent and retired sisters. 

St. Helen Hospital in Chehalis, Washington has completed a new unit which 
doubles the capacity of the present structure. 
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A new mission school will open this fall in Assumption Parish, at San Leandro, 
Cal. 

In August, the Congregation honored three sisters on the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee of their religious profession: Sister Margaret Mary, Sister Mary Thomas 
and Sister M. Gertrude. 

On June 14, the Most Rev. Thomas A. Connolly, Archbishop of Seattle, pre- 
sided at the ceremony of profession at the Novitiate House in Everett. The cere- 
mony was preceded by a retreat given by the Rev. J. J. Walsh, O.P. 

A later retreat was conducted by the Rev. T. J. Morrison, O.P. 

Rev. William Dooley, O.P., who is in charge of the Newman Club work at 
the University of Washington, is a weekly instructor in Dogma for the Novices 
and Postulants. 

On July 25, death came to one of the younger sisters of the Congregation, 
Sister M. Thomas Aquinas Cowgill. R.I.P. 


The Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor, New York, N. Y. 


The annual retreat, June 5-14 was conducted by the Rev. H. A. Burke, O.P. 

Sister Mary Consilii Ruddy observed the twenty-fifth anniversary of her pro- 
fession on Sunday, June 22. 

On June 24, Sister Charles Elizabeth O’Brien and Sister Elizabeth Anne Manly, 
pronounced their final Vows in the chapel of our Novitiate House, Queen of the 
Rosary-on-the-Hudson, Ossining, N. Y.; and Loretta Nuva (Sister Mary Regis) 
of Trenton, N. J., and Carolyn Wittekind (Sister Mary Rose) of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
were clothed with the Dominican Habit. The Very Rev. L. P. Johannsen, O.P., 
chaplain of the Novitiate House, presided at both ceremonies. 


Congregation of Saint Catherine of Siena, Racine, Wisconsin 


At the General Chapter held at the Motherhouse June 20-22, Mother Mary 
Cleopha, O.P., was re-elected to the office of Mother General of the Congregation. 
Other officials elected were Sister M. Albertine, O.P., Vicaress and first Councilor; 
Sister M. Madeline, O.P., second Councilor; Sister M. Sebastian, O.P., third Coun- 
cilor; and Sister M. Kathleen, O.P., fourth Councilor. 

Villa Saint Ann, a Home with accommodations for 50 elderly women, was 
recently opened by the community in Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 

Twenty religious vacation schools were conducted by Sisters of the Congrega- 
tion in Wisconsin and Michigan during the summer months. 

On August 5, Sister M. Genevieve, O.P., observed the sixtieth anniversary of 
her religious profession, and Sister M. Sabina, O.P., Sister M. Pulcheria, O.P., 
Sister M. Thecla, O.P., Sister M. Norbert, O.P., and Sister M. Nothburga, O.P., 
their fiftieth anniversary. Thirteen Sisters observed their twenty-fifth anniversary on 
the same day. 

Summer retreats at the Motherhouse were preached by the Very Rev. Joseph 
I. Reardon, O.P., and the Rev. John F. Connell, O.P. 

Sister M. Domitilla Kelly, O.P., died on May 1 in the 54th year of her reli- 
gious profession. R.I.P. 


Congregation of St. Catherine de Ricci, Elkins Park, Penn. 


A residence for young girls working or attending school away from home has 
just been opened in central Philadelphia. This eleven-story building, originally a 
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hotel for women, has accommodations for approximately 200. The purpose of the 
Sisters is to provide a home where a young lady may find “food for her intellectual, 
artistic, social, and spiritual development.” 

On August 4 the ceremonies of reception and profession were held at the 
Convent of Our Lady of Prouille, Elkins Park, Pennsylvania. Sister Mary Chris- 
topher, Sister Francis Marie, and Sister Mary Jude received the holy habit. Sister 
Virginia Marie, O.P., Sister Mary Angela, O.P., Sister Mary Dorothea, O.P., and 
Sister Mary Irene, O.P., pronounced temporary vows, and Sister Mary Carmelita, 
O.P., pronounced perpetual vows. 


Congregation of the Host Holy Name of Jesus, San Rafael, California 


The year 1952 opened with a Community Retreat given by Rev. Gerald Vann, 
O.P., the distinguished English preacher and writer. Father Vann was no stranger 
here for on his previous visit four years ago he had also given a Community Retreat. 
On both occasions the the students of the College were privileged to hear him 
lecture. 


The Retreats during the present summer have been conducted by Rev. Paul 
Zammit, O.P., formerly of the Angelicum in Rome, and recently assigned by the 
Master-General to the Province of the Holy Name. 

The graduation exercises of the College were held on May 28, and presided 
over by His Excellency, the Most Rev. John J. Mitty, D.D., Archbishop of San 
Francisco. His Excellency, Most Rev. Merlin Guilfoyle, Auxiliary Bishop of San 
Francisco, presided and gave the address at the close of the Summer Session on 
August 1. On this occasion the following degrees were conferred by the Dominican 
College: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Master of Arts, and Master of Sci- 
ence in Education. The Master of Arts degree was also conferred by the Catholic 
University of America which has had its Pacific Coast Branch on this campus for 
twenty years. 

In April, Sister M. Patrick, O.P., President of the College and Sister M. Ig- 
natius, O.P., attended meetings in Arizona of the South Western Regional Unit of 
the N.C.E.A., and of the Western College Association. Sister Patrick presided at 
the former. Later in the month she attended the national meeting of the N.C.E.A. at 
Kansas City, Mo. Sister Ignatius was prseent at the meeting held for Dominican 
Novice Mistresses in Chicago. 

At the Dominican Convent in San Rafael a new building for the Lower School, 
St. Bertrand Hall, has been opened. It has accommodations for ninety-six resident 
students as well as for many day students. At the Santa Catalina School for Girls 
at Del Monte established in 1950, the centennial year of the Congregation, the 
growth has been rapid and in addition to a dormitory and six new classrooms 
opened a year ago, four more classrooms are in construction for the fall term. 


Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 


The Rev. John F. Ryan, O.P., of St. Vincent Ferrer Church, New York City, 
celebrated the Mass and gave the address at the Class Day Exercises of Mt. St. 
Mary Academy, Newburgh, on June 1. 

The Most Rev. Thomas J. McDonnell, D.D., Coadjutor Bishop of Wheeling, 
West Virginia, officiated at the Commencement Exercises of the Academy on June 
20. The Very Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S.J., delivered the Commencement address. 
The Rev. John Carrigan, O.P., gave the retreat preceding the investiture and 
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profession on June 16 and 17. The Rev. M. T. Smith, O.P., officiated at these cere- 
monies, assisted by the Rev. O. D. Parent, O.P., chaplain at the Mount. 

The Very Rev. W. Paul Doane, O.P., P.G., gave the July retreat at Sea Isle 
City; the Rev. A. B. Dionne, O.P., and Rev. Leo M. Shea, O.P., gave the August 
retreats at the Motherhouse. 

The Rev. Charles B. Crowley, O.P., taught theology to the Sisters attending the 
Summer Session at the Motherhouse. Rev. M. T. Smith, O.P., served as chaplain 
during the summer session. 

A Solemn Mass according to the Dominican rite was celebrated at Mt. St. 
Mary on St. Dominic's Feast by the Rev. C. B. Crowley, O.P., assisted by the Rev. 
Gerald King, O.P., deacon, and the Rev. William B. Ryan, O.P., sub-deacon. At 
the Solemn Benediction, the Rev. M. T. Smith, O.P., officiated. 

At the First National Congress for Religious of the U. S., held at Notre Dame 
August 9-13, Mother Christina Marie was represented by Sister Mary Vincent, O.P., 
and Sister M. Agnes Alma, O.P. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, South Enola, Pennsylvania 


On June 9, Sister Mary Cecilia pronounced her temporary vows. The Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. George D. Mulcahy, Chancellor of the Diocese, presided at the ceremony of 
profession and preached the sermon. 


Sister Mary of Lourdes celebrated the Silver Jubilee of her religious profession 
on July 31. A Solemn High Mass was sung by Rt. Rev. Msgr. George D. Mulcahy. 
The deacon of the Mass was Rev. Roy Keffer, Pastor of Saint Theresa’s Parish, New 
Cumberland, Pa. The Rev. Damian McGovern was subdeacon. Rev. Francis J. 
Dinkel of Mount Carmel, Pa., preached the sermon. The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peter S. 
Huegel, Vicar General, was present in the sanctuary. 

On Sunday, August 3, The Rev. Francis Larkin, CC.SS., gave a talk on the En- 
thronement of the Sacred Heart and likewise gave Benediction of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament. 

A High Mass was sung on the Feast of our Holy Father Saint Dominic by the 
Rev. Louis Dougherty, State Chaplain of the Catholic War Veterans of the State 
of Pennsylvania. 


Congregation of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart, Marywood, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


At the end of the school year the Sisters of Marywood were hostesses to the 
Regional Meeting of the National Catholic Art Association. The Rev. George B. 
Flahiff C.B.S., of the Mediaeval Institute of Pontifical Studies, Toronto, Canada, 
was the principal speaker. His topic was, “‘Can Modern Art be Catholic?’ Through- 
out the day experts gave demonstrations in various arts and crafts. 

Aquinas College graduated forty-two in June. Degrees were conferred by the 
Most Rev. Francis J. Haas, D.D., Bishop of Grand Rapids. Mr. Charles McDonald, 
Managing Editor of the Michigan Catholic, Detroit, addressed the class on “The 
Role of the Catholic Layman.” 

Aquinas College summer school enrollment numbered 494. Fifteen received 
degrees on July 31. 

The outstanding feature of the 1952 summer school was the establishment of a 
Theological Institute, a four-summer course leading to a Certificate in Education in 
Religion. The Dominican Fathers conducting the course the first year were Rev. 
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Joseph C. Taylor, O.P., Rev. Joseph R. Desmond, O.P., and Rev. James V. 
Martin, O.P. 

Eight retreats were held during the summer for the Sisters of the Congregation. 
In Santa Cruz, New Mexico, Rev. Donald Sherry was the Retreat Master. Three 
were held at the Motherhouse, one for the postulants and novices, conducted by 
the Rev. J. A. Fitzpatrick, O.P. The other two were under the direction of Rev. 
C. J. O'Connell and Rev. Joseph Manning, O.P. The retreat at Aquinas College 
had the Rev. J. A. Foley, O.P., as director. Two at Holy Rosary Academy, Bay 
City, and one at Holy Angels Convent, Traverse City, were directed by Redemptorist 
Fathers. 

On May 30, twenty postulants were clothed in the holy habit. Rev. James A. 
Fitzpatrick, O.P., preached. 

On June 2, sixteen novices pronounced their first vows. Rev. Charles P. Wil- 
son, O.P., chaplain of Marywood, delivered the sermon. 

The Feast of our Holy Father, St. Dominic, is the traditional Jubilee day in 
the Congregation. This year two Sisters celebrated their diamond jubilee, five, their 
golden, and seventeen their silver jubilee. 

The Community is opening the grade school of Immaculate Heart of Mary 
Parish in Grand Rapids. The Oblate Fathers are. in charge. 

They are also taking over the management of the Pioneers Memorial Hospital 
in Brawley, California. 

Bruce Publishing Company will have the third book of a high school series 
in Religion by Sister Jane Marie, O.P., ready for the opening of the school year. 
This is a Church History, following the other two books, Life of Our Lord and 
Living in Christ. 

Christ in Our Family by Sister Mary Ligouri, O.P., and Sister Marie Dominica, 
O.P., with illustrations by Sister M. Rosalia, O.P., came from the press August 1. 
It is a course of fifteen loose-leaf lessons, based on the Baltimore Catechism, and 
treating of grace, the sacraments, prayer, and the sacramentals. It has been worked 
out for use in the correspondence school conducted by the Sisters under the auspices 
of the Most Rev. Francis J. Haas, Bishop of Grand Rapids. Approximately 1,400 
pupils from public schools, particularly in rural districts, are enrolled. The Religion 
Correspondence Office is located in Grand Rapids at 385 Leonard Street, N. E. Sis- 
ter M. Rosella, O.P., is directress of the school. 

The Rev. J. D. Brackett, O.P., took over the duties of chaplain during August 
while Rev. Charles P. Wilson, O.P., was on vacation. 


Saint Catharine of Siena Congregation, Saint Catharine, Kentucky 


The Rev. J. B. Walsh, O.P., chaplain, delivered the baccalaureate address on 
Sunday, June 1. 

On Monday, June 2, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph D. Gettlefinger addressed those 
assembled in the Chapel for the commencement exercises. 

Early in June the Rev. Roger M. Charest, $.M.M., Bay Shore, N. Y., editor 
of the magazine “Queen of All Hearts,’ conducted a day of recollection for the 
local Legion of Mary. 

Superior cooperation between the faculty and students of Our Lady of Peace, 
Chicago, merited their placing first in the mission activity for the Propagation of 
Faith in that Archdiocese. 

At the close of the scholastic year, thirty two catechetical schools of Nebraska 
and Ohio were staffed by the Sisters missioned in those states. 

During June, the Rev. J. P. Farrell, O.P., preached a community retreat at 
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the Motherhouse; the Rev. J. A. Manning, O.P., at Saint Agnes Academy; the 
Very Rev. Paul W. Doane, O.P., P.G., at Siena College, Memphis, Tennessee; the 
Rev. F. C. Foley, O.P., at Saint John’s Convent, North Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
the Rev. H. H. McGinley, O.P., at Rosary Academy; the Rev. M. D. Burke, O.P., 
at Mount Trinity Academy and the Rev. J. L. Mitchell, O.P., at Saint Patrick Con- 
vent, Watertown, Massachusetts. 

The remains of the beloved Rev. J. R. Clark, O.P., lay in state for a day and 
a night in the Motherhouse Chapel sanctuary. Throughout this time the Sisters 
recited the Rosary. A Solemn Mass of Requiem was sung on July 2 for the repose 
of the soul of Father Clark before the body was taken to Saint Rose Church for 
the Burial Mass of the following day. 

Sister Stella Maris, librarian, attended the summer sessions of the Catholic 
Library Association in New York. 

On the feast of Saint Dominic, Sister Fredricka, Sister Rosemary, Sister Cath- 
arine Joseph, Sister Leonilla, Sister Mary Cornelia, Sister Mary Grace and Sister 
Margarita marked the twenty-fifth anniversary of their profession. 

On the feast of the Assumption the Most Rev. John L. Paschang, D.D., 
Bishop of Grand Island, Nebraska, dedicated the new hospital structure of Saint 
John’s Hospital (Sullivan Memorial) located in Spalding, Nebraska. Several years 
ago the generous property and old residence, gifts, of Doctor M. M. and Miss Han- 
na Sullivan enabled the sisters to establish a hospital in that city; the present struc- 
ture replaced the old residence quarters. 

The Rev. J. A. Foley, O.P., preached the August 5-14 retreat exercises. Father 
Foley presided at the rites of investiture for seventeen postulants and the cere- 
monies of profession for twenty-two novices on August 14 and 15 respectively. 

Participating in the National Congress of Religious held at the University of 
Notre Dame from August 9-13 were Mother Margaret Elizabeth, Mother General, 
Sister Rose of Lima, Secretary General, and Sister Agatha, Dean of Saint Catharine 
Junior College. 

For the summer session the Rev. P. R. Sullivan, O.P., of Providence College 
was professor of theology. 

The Rev. C. J. O'Connell, O.P., conducted a retreat for lay women from 
August 21-24. This exercise was sponsored by the Catholic P.T.A. of the Arch- 
diocese of Louisville. 

In September the congregation opened grade schools in Saints Simon and Jude 
Parish, Louisville, Kentucky; Blessed Sacrament Parish, Grand Island, Nebraska; 
and Our Lady of the Hills, Finley, Kentucky. 


Monastery of Our Lady of Grace, North Guilford, Conn. 


The Rosary Eucharistic Crusade Pilgrimage in May, postponed because of rain, 
practically became two pilgrimages. Not only was the out-door service on May 18 
well attended, but the crowds who ignored the rain on May 11 packed the chapel 
or prayed in their cars, listening to the services by means of the public address 
system. On May 18, Father M. L. McCaffrey, O.P., conducted the pilgrimage and 
preached the sermon. At the Solemn Benediction Father McCaffrey was assisted by 
Revs. John McCarthy and Vincent Flynn of North Branford. 

A Children’s Eucharistic Hour on May 24, conducted by Rev. Timothy Shea, 
O.P., included consecration of the children to Our Lady. 


The Solemnity of Corpus Christi, June 15, which coincided with Father's Day, 
was marked by a Eucharistic Hour for Fathers, including three Benedictions. Fathers 
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of the cloistered Nuns carried the canopy over the Blessed Sacrament in the Pro- 
cession to the out-door Shrine of Our Lady of Fatima for the second Benediction. 

In a simple ceremony on July 5, Sr. Mary Frances of the Holy Face, O.P., from 
Rockville, Conn., made profession of temporary vows. Rev. John T. Hynes of Guil- 
ford presided as representative of Bishop O’Brien. Rev. Bernard Kenny, O.P., sang 
the High Mass, and Rev. John Foley, O.P., preached the sermon. 


The John Barry General Assembly of the Knights of Columbus held their 
annual Family Pilgrimage to Our Lady at this monastery on July 13. The out-door 
service at the Shrine of Our Lady of Fatima was conducted by Rev. John Rubba, 
O.P., assisted at the Solemn Benediction by Rev. John McCarthy and Rev. Vincent 
Flynn of North Branford. Rev. Charles Quirk, O.P., preached the sermon. A special 
feature was the dedication of the three-way public address system donated by the 
John Barry Assembly to the monastery. The excellent microphones at the out-door 
Shrine, the Adoration Chapel altar and the choir of the cloistered Nuns are so effec- 
tive that the Nuns, invisible behind the grilles, can sing the liturgical Latin hymns 
for processions of the Blessed Sacrament to and from the Shrine across the street 
and can listen to sermons preached out-of-doors to gatherings too large for the small 
public chapel. 


Boy Scouts working for their Altare Dei medals have been of great assistance 
in caring for the outer grounds of the monastery and in serving as altar boys, etc. 
On monastery property, yet nearly three-quarters of a mile from the cloistered 
grounds, concealed by a rock ledge fifty feet high, a New Haven Scout Troop has 
built a substantial cabin over-looking their swimming pool. A Waterbury Troop sets 
up its tents next to the cabin. Plans are under consideration for a state-wide Scout 
Pilgrimage in the fall. Three Woonsocket, R. I., girls were the first Girl Scouts to 
make a pilgrimage here toward the obtaining of the Mater Dei medal. 

The Feast of St. Dominic was observed with joyous solemnity. The Community 
has grown sufficiently so that the entire midnight Office could be sung. The High 
Mass was more liturgically sung following the analysis by Rev. Vincent Donovan, 
O.P., who has continued his conferences and chant lessons every two weeks. The 
high point of the day was a quick visit by the Most Rev. Fulton J. Sheen, himself 
a Dominican tertiary, whose brief talk was a gem of contemplative thought. Bishop 
Sheen was accompanied by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Griffin of Meriden, the Director 
of the Propagation of the Faith in Connecticut. 

Although this monastery is located sixteen rural miles from New Haven and 
about eight miles from the nearest village, there is now, after only five years of 
our existence, public bus service directly to the monastery on Sundays and to a 
crossroads a short walk away on week days. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary, Sinsinawa, Wisconsin 


Deaths of last quarter included those of Sister Mary Theodosius Kiernan, Sister 
Mary Roque Roche, and Sister Mary Ethelreda Kinsella. 

Sister Mary Peter, Councilor, left for Europe on the Mauretania, July 24, as 
visitator to our convents in Fribourg, Switzerland and Florence, Italy. Sister Mary 
Camillus accompanied her. 

Sister Myra attended the conference of Dominican novice mistresses at St. Pius 
Church, Chicago, April 14-17. 

Mother Evelyn and Sister Marcelle attended the celebration of the feast of St. 
Peter Marytr, April 29, at the Novitiate of St. Peter Martyr, Winona, Minnesota. 
The Most Rev. William P. O'Connor, D.D., Bishop of Madison, presided at 
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the St. Clara Academy commencement exercises on June 2 and gave the address. 

The baccalaureate address at Edgewood College, Madison, Wisconsin, was 
given by the Very Rev. Peter O’Brien, O.P., pastor of Blessed Sacrament parish, 
Madison, who took as his theme, “True Culture as essentially Catholic in Spirit.” 
Sixteen graduates received the degree of B.S. in Education, and fifteen received the 
Associate of Arts at the commencement exercises held on June 2. 

Sister Mary Alexius of Edgewood has been appointed to the Chairmanship of 
the Department of Business Education, Catholic University of America, for the 
next scholastic year. 

The Rev. A. C. Geary, gave a day of recollection for the Rosary College 
Fathers’ Club, May 18. 

Sister Mary John Berchmans has returned from Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, where 
she spent the last year doing research; she will be on the Rosary College faculty 
for the coming year. 

The Rev. R. W. Mulvey, O.P., assistant chaplain, St. Clara Convent, served 
as summer chaplain at Bethlehem Academy, Faribault, Minnesota. 

During the summer session classes in Theology were conducted for the novices 
by the Rev. J. Angers, O.P.; classes for the postulants and professed novices by the 
Rev. M. Verschure. O.P. 

The Rev. Willard P. Roney, O.P., St. Rose Priory, Dubuque, conducted the 
first summer retreat at the motherhouse. At its close, August 4, solemn high Mass 
of the Feast was celebrated by the Very Rev. Edward L. Hughes, O.P., S.T.Lr., 
Provincial, assisted by Father Roney and Father Verschure. The Most Rev. William 
P. O'Connor, D.D., Bishop of Madison, presided and preached. After the Mass, 
Bishop O'Connor conducted the ceremony of reception for fifty-two postulants. He 
was assisted by the Very Rev. J. B. Connolly, O.P., chaplain. On August 5, forty 
novices made temporary profession and thirty-eight professed novices pronounced 
final vows. 

The Rev. Charles C. Johnson, O.P., St. Pius Church, Chicago, preached the 
second retreat, August 12-18. 

Ground has been broken on the estate of Edgewood College, Madison, for an 
elementary model and practice school which, it is hoped, will be completed early in 
1953. Other summer retreat centers totaled seventeen. 

New elementary openings in September included St. Mary’s, Muncie, Indiana, 
and St. Thomas More, Alhambra, California. 


Dominican Nuns of the Perpetual Rosary, Buffalo, New York 


In commemoration of the 700 year old tradition of friendship between the 
Franciscan and Dominican Orders, a Solemn High Mass was celebrated at the 
Monastery on the Feast of Our Holy Father St. Dominic by the Franciscan Fathers 
of the city. The Officers of the Mass were the following: Rev. Joseph Patrick Ken- 
nedy, O.F.M., celebrant; Rev. Gerald A. McCann, O.F.M., deacon; and Rev. Kevan 
A. Farrell, O.F.M., subdeacon. The sermon, preached by Rev. Felician Foy, O.F.M., 
honored the memory of St. Dominic, emphasizing especially his mission of formu- 
lating and spreading the Rosary devotion. A large number of the secular clergy were 
in attendance, while Tertiaries of the two Orders filled the chapel. Later the visitors 
viewed with pleasure the completed Mary Garden which clients of Our Blessed 
Mother have helped to erect at one end of the grounds. The shrine, one of Our 
Lady of Fatima, also includes statues of several Dominican Saints and Blesseds. 

On the Feast of St. Mary Magdalene, Miss Lois Waetchner was received to 
the holy habit. 
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Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


‘‘God-speed you!’ was given to a group of 54 Maryknoll Sisters bound for the 
missions at the Mission Departure Ceremony held at the Sisters’ Motherhouse, 
Maryknoll, New York on July 20. 

Most Rev. David F. Cunningham, Auxiliary Bishop of Syracuse, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of the Maryknoll Fathers, 
presided at the ceremony. 

These young Sisters will reinforce the missions in Asia, Africa, Central and 
South America as well as those in the United States. 

This year saw the convening of the Community's fifth General Chapter. Rep- 
resentatives from seventy houses throughout the world came to the Motherhouse. 
The first purpose was the election of the Mother General. 

Mother Mary Columba (Tarpey) of Philadelphia, Pa., was reelected Mother 
General on July 12, at the first meeting of the Chapter, under the presidency of 
Msgr. John Nelson, Vicar for Religious in the Archdiocese of New York. 

At the same time, the following were elected as Council to the Mother General: 
Sister Mary Colman (Coleman) from Wilkes Barre, Pa., Vicaress General; Sister 
M. Victoria Francis (Larmour) of New York, N. Y.; Sister Mary Paul (McKenna) 
of Reading, Pa.; and Sister Mary de Chantal (Galligan) of Taunton, Mass., who 
will also serve as Secretary General. Sister de Chantal is at present serving on a 
mission in the Philippines. Delegates to the General Chapter came from twelve 
regions. 

On June 10, at the commencement exercises of Marquette University Sister 
Mary Mercy received the honorary degree, Doctor of Science. Sister Mercy gradu- 
ated from Marquette’s medical school and is now the superior of a medical team of 
Maryknoll Sisters working in Pusan, South Korea 

Our new mission was announced in the yearly assignments. Yap, one of the 
South Sea Islands, will see the arrival of three Maryknoll Sisters to begin work 
among the people there. 


Convent of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart, Springfield, Illinois 


The first summer retreat at the Motherhouse was conducted by Rev. Augustine 
Rock, O.P. The second retreat, under Rev. William Burke, O.P., closed on St. 
Dominic's day, at which time twenty-one novices and postulants participated in 
ceremonies of reception and profession. The Most Rev. William A. O'Connor said 
Mass and presided at the exercises. 

Recent deaths include those of Sister M. Celestine Cannon and Sister M. 
Jerome Dever. 

Very Rev. Timothy Sparks, O.P., Socius to the Master General, was a guest at 
the Motherhouse July 3. 

During the summer the Sisters studied at Catholic University, DePaul, Loyola, 
Notre Dame, St. Louis University, Fontbonne, Alverno, St. Ambrose, St. Norbert, 
St. Teresa, Immaculate Heart, and Marywood. 

Thirteen postulants began their novitiate training on July 2. 

Rev. Philip Brady, O.P., taught theology to the novices and junior professed 
at Sacred Heart Convent Summer School. 

Sister Mary Blanche, Sister Mercedes, and Sister Ida Marie accompanied a 
group of students to the C.S.M.C. convention at Notre Dame in August. Sister M. 
Kathleen and Sister M. Edna represented the community at the Vocational Institute 
held there earlier. 
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Sister Josephine Therese and Sister Catherine Dominic attended the Hospital 
Convention at Houston, May 20-22 and Sister Mary Carl and Sister Josephine 
Therese attended the meeting at Cleveland, May 26-29. 

Ground was broken for an orphanage at Bourbonnais, Illinois, on June 12. 

August 4 marked the silver jubilee of Sister M. Richard, Sister M. Robertine, 
Sister M. Daniel, Sister M. Ruth, Sister M. Cecil, Sister M. Estelle, and Sister M. 
Joselita. 


Congregation of the Dominican Sisters of Saint Catherine of Siena, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


A most important celebration took place a few ‘days after the arrival of our 
temporary chaplain, Father Damian Smith, who sang the High Mass for the occasion 
and preached a most inspiring sermon. This grand day, July 14, was the Silver 
Jubilee of Sisters M. Imelda, M. Theresa, M. Verona, M. Pius, M. Innocent, M. 
Hyacinth, M. Paul, M. Humbert, and M. Patricia. Following breakfast, the Jubi- 
larians were conducted to the community room, by Mother General, where every- 
thing in festive attire proclaimed the joy felt by all. 

A new addition to our hospital of approximately 50 beds will be blessed in 
September, when the building will be opened for the first time to the public. 


Congregation of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, Caldwell, N. J. 


The community was represented at the Solemn Requiem Mass of the late 
Archbishop Thomas Joseph Walsh on June 13, by Rev. Mother M. Aquinas and 
members of the council. 

160 Sisters were enrolled as students during the summer session of Caldwell 
College. The Sisters enjoyed the use of the spacious new library, recently constructed 
on the campus. Bachelors’ degrees were awarded this year to thirteen Sisters. Other 
Sisters are studying advanced subjects at various colleges and universities, including 
Providence, Catholic University, Seton Hall, Villanova, Fordham, and Laval. 

On the feast of Our Holy Father, St. Dominic, Solemn Mass was offered by 
the Dominican Fathers in the convent chapel. It is customary on this day to feli- 
citate the Jubilarians of the Community. Sister M. Alphonsa and Sister M. Aquinata 
celebrated their Diamond Jubilee; the Silver Jubilarians are Sister M. Anunciata, 
Sister Mary Paul, Sister M. Herbert, Sister M. Damien, Sister M. Dorette, Sister 
M. Alexia, Sister M. Louise, Sister M. Carmelita, Sister M. Rosemond, Sister M. 
Claude, Sister M. Caritas, Sister M. Suso, Sister Maria, Sister M. Marjorie, and 
Sister M. Eucharista. 

The Community is looking forward to the ceremonies of Final Profession, 
Reception, First Profession, and the admission of Postulants, all taking place in 
early September. 




















Announcing 
A New Subscription Rate 


Dear Subscriber, 


Back in March, 1918, during the dark days of World 
War I, the editors of Dominicana reluctantly raised the yearly 
subscription from fifty cents to one dollar. For thirty-five years 
DomMINICANA has maintained the same rate of one dollar per 
year—surely a unique boast. But proud as we are of this ex- 
traordinary record, we find it impossible to continue publication 
at the rates adopted in 1918. 


We are, therefore, announcing a new subscription rate for 
DomINICANA of $2.00 per year, beginning with the March, 1953, 
issue. 


The decision to raise the price was reached only after serious 
discussion. Our primary object in publishing has always been 
to make available the best in current Dominican literature. 
DomINICANA has never been considered as a money-making ven- 
ture. There are no clerical costs—the work being handled by the 
Dominican Student Brothers of St. Joseph’s Province. Yet our 
publication costs have more than doubled in the course of thirty- 
fwe years. This is the sole basis for the price increase. 


The new rates become effective with the March, 1953, issue. 
However, any subscriptions received or renewed before March 1, 
1953, for any number of years will cost $1.00 per year; any sub- 
scription received after this date will be $2.00 per year. 


THE EDITORS 


